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“More? 
Sure!” 


Let’s Use Clemson, V. P. I[., and N. C. State, Page 5 













CUTS COSTS 


HINK about year-aft- 

er-next plowing when 
you buy aLynchburg Plow. 
Not until then will you re- 
alize fully what a good investment 
you have made. 








































Repairs cost time and money. Plows 
break in the field—right when you 
need them. But mighty seldom when 
they bear the Lynchburg Trade-Mark. 
That’s how Lynchburg Plows cut 








costs. They’re easy on you and the 
team. 
Go a 


YNCHBURG Long-Wearing Parts are 
made to fit o.her standard makes ef walk- 
ing plows. They bear the Lynchburg Trade- 
Mark. Youcan make your plow a better one 


and lower your plowing costs by using 
Lynchburg Long-Wearing Parts. There’s a 
Lynchburg dealer near you. 

[3] ij 





LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


LYNCHBURG 













This Valuable 
48 Page Book is 


FREE, 


A valuable book filled 
with pictures and in- 
teresting facts about 
\ the last of Texas 
low-priced farm 


If you really 
want to bet- 
ter your con - 
dition, write for 
this free-book today— 
It may be the turning 
point in your career. 


Southwestern 
Settlement & Development Co. 


Colonization Dept. 
800 Petroleum Bidg. 
Houston, Texas 











Follow the 
Arrow to 
SUCCESS 
Fill inand 


Mail the 
Coupon TODAY 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY—Is a a 
little pamphlet of letters written Z 
by farmers and others who are a 
prospering in Southeast Texas.— Za sh 
This will be sent along with the Sf o “as or 
book—free and without obligation. 7 at € <o* Fs 























I See By Lhe Ads 
Fries 


thing ? 
with it if 


by the ads in this paper a mighty 
little engine. Ain't it a pretty 
I don’t know what I would do 
I had it but I sure would love 
to have one. I reckon 
plenty 
with 
fellow 





there’s you 


do 
i, 2 
would just 
think a little. That’s 
right where nearly 
all the trouble comes 
from. Nearly ever- 
body does too much 
settin’ and not enough 
thinkin’. 


could en- 
gines 


set and 





l ceo haw th 2. 's 
BILL CASPER : ce by the ads in 
this paper where 


some folks has done started rabbit huntin’. 
Shucks it’s too hot for anything like that 
I reckon though a fellow could lay 
in a box of shells ag’in the time come to 
use ‘em. Rabbits must be right plentiful 
where them fellows are, jumpin’ two at a 
time. And that don’t look like no soy- 
bean patch neither. Grassy like it is it 
must be somebody's garden. 


now. 


Say I got something I want to ask you 
all. You remember I some 
money? Well when I got through payin’ 
interest and tricky hired hands and law- 
yers I had $50 left, that is countin’ what 
little I already had in there. Well now 
I drawed $20. That left $30. Then | 
drawed $15. That left $15. Then I draw 
ed $9. That left $6. Then I drawed $6 
end that left nothin’. 


borrowed 


Now here’s what I want to ask you. 
I'll put it down so you can see what [I'm 
| gettin’ at:— 

$50 draw out $20 leaves $30 
draw out $15 leaves $15 
draw out $9 leaves $6 
draw out % leaves 0 
Ad ’em up $50 $51 


Now if I figure right that banker owes 
me another dollar. Look at it for your- 
self. When I drawed out $20 I had $30 
left. That $30 was mine, wasn’t it? And 
the $15 was mine wasn't it? And the $6 
mine. It didn’t belong to nobody 
did it? Well if it’s mine I want it. 
I don’t want nothin’ that belongs to no- 
bedy else but I do want what’s mine. 


was 
else, 


I paid the interest when I borrowed the 


money. They can’t hold no dollar back 
on that account. You can figure this thing 
out for yourself but I know blame well 
I’m right and I want that dollar. But 


you can write and tell me what your idea 
is about it and tell me how to prove to 
that bank fellow he owes me another dol- 
lar. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





COVER CROPS THAT STAND > 
MOST COLD 


URING January of 1928 1 the temper- 

ature at the Georgia Experiment 
Station ranged from 1 to 15 degrees above 
for several days. On the station 
farm various kinds of winter cover crops 
were grown, among these being :— 





7eTO 


Hairy vetch. 
Hungarian vetch No. 14,449. 
Augusta vetch. 
Monantha vetch. 
Common hardy vetch No, 
Common vetch No. 13,427. 

* Black bitter vetch. 
Horse beans. 
Austrian winter peas. 
Crimson clover. 


34,947. 


Thirty per cent of the crimson clover 
stand was killed, 31 per cent of the Au- 
gusta vetch, 89 per cent of the Monantha 
vetch, 77 per cent of the common hardy 
vetch, and 100 per cent of the common 
vetch, black bitter vetch, and horse beans. 
None of the Hungarian vetch, hairy 
vetch, or Austrian winter peas were kill- 
ed, thus establishing these three as the 
winter cover crops one may expect to go 
through any reasonable temperature in the 


South without being killed. 













to wearer. Biggest values—positively sell 
on sight. Biggest eommissions paidin ad- 
vance, 

tions. New 
100 sty! 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Chicago 








eae athemen our fine miade- 
easure all-woolsuits at 
$23.60—$09. 50 and $36.50 retail, direct 





We attend to delivery and collec- 
style outfit of large cloth samples— 
i ‘TREE. Write at once, 







Harrison and Throop Sts. 
Dept. H-823 


Lola pS REE FORD 


Nan TO HUSTLERS 













Wewillsend a Reinforced Ba trial, 
If satisfactory, costs $2.50. If mot. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. wrR-.14 ALT! iMORE Mi 





le ¢ STERLING razor on 30 day 














12 hp.*Z” Engine 





oe 





Wet in years has there been put 
on the market a 114 hp. engine 
so radically new and different in de- 
sign, so remarkable in its compact- 
ness, simplicity and all-round supe- 
riority of performance, as this new 
“Z."’ It is a crowning achievement 
of Fairbanks- Morseengineers. Thou- 
sands of engine users have welcomed 
it—have bought it on sight. 


Only by actually seeing this en- 
gine at your dealer’s—in full opera- 
tion—can you appreciate its many 
remarkable advantages. You will 
like it for the smaller space it occu- 
pies; for its completely enclosed 
construction, forever safe from the 
weather; its self-oiling feature; its 
two-belt pulleys; its extreme simplic- 
ity; its ignition system. It has the 
F-M Type ‘‘R” magneto, self-lubri- 
cating, water, dust and oil proof, 
and famous for easier starting, 
greater all-round dependability. 


Big in value—low in price—guarf- 
anteed—and with easy terms. See 
the ‘‘Z’’ demonstrated at your F-M 
dealer’s. Other new “‘Z”’ engines if 
3, 5, 714 hp. Mail the coupon for 
full information. 


FAIRBANKS-MOREE | 


Fi wioienl - 


Morse “E; Line 
Products waif Leadet” 
wsawwae 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Dept. 3361 


900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A 
With no obligation send free descriptio® 








of F-M “‘Z"’ Engines. 

Name . -—— 
Address... R.F.D.—.——— } 
County........--—----------------- S101 ....-..---- --- an 
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Farm Work ‘This Week and Next 


Get Ready for Winter Cover Crops; What to Plant in Late August 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Nine Timely Tasks 
for Late August 


AKING a fence corner for his text, Dr. Holland 

preaches a specially appropriate sermon this week 

—combining orthodox agricultural doctrine with 
sound moral teaching. “A fence corner is a menace,” 
says the preacher, who goes on to explain that “one 
good corner can produce enough 
weed seed to threaten an entire 
nl acre.” Of course! And the moral 
is plain: Let’s destroy the weeds 
before they go to seed. 





2. Tobacco seed carry germs of 
diseases that damage the leaves 
next summer. “In the future,” 
says Dr. S. G. Lehman, plant path- 
ologist at North Carolina State 
College, “select your seed from fields that are not 
infested.” This applies especially to angular leaf-spot 
disease, which has done so much damage during the 
rainy weather of the past summer. 

3. “Winter cover crops on a livestock farm pay me 
about the same net profit as cotton and have done this 
for some time; but last year was the first time I ever 
sowed cover crops in cotton. I am so well pleased that 
I have already engaged seed to sow on all my cotton 
land immediately after the first picking.” This enthu- 
siastic endorsement of winter farming was picked up 
at the recent North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, 

4. “To make cover crops cover the land as they are 
desired to do, the seed must be sowed earlier than we 
have been sowing them,” said a Coastal Plains farmer 
at the recent North Carolina Farmers’ Convention. 
“That’s very true,” said a Piedmont farmer, “and the 
best plan I have found is by running a cultivator with 
four- or five-inch points through cotton middles about 
September 1 and then sowing cover crop seed after the 
first good rain.” 

5. Success with crimson clover is undoubtedly de- 
pendent, more often than not, upon early sowing. Here 
































Soil, 


are the dates believed to be best for seeding crimson 
clover in Virginia and the Carolinas :— 


1. For central and western Virginia and the 
mountains of North Carolina............ 
2. For eastern Virginia and Piedmont North 
Carolina and South Carolina............ 
3. For eastern North Carolina and central 


ug. 15-Sept. 15 


. 25-Sept. 25 


SE CRN MIIE cc dsx co beberesiteceueeuee ept. 5-Oct. 5 
4. For South Carolina coast and southern 
SEITE GE QUAL Fcc deity exes s cvsivicninass Heat, Lowen, 15 


6. Where there has been trouble from winterkilling 
of oats or barley, let’s try this: Get the land ready by 
the first half of September and sow broadcast and 
evenly 15 pounds of Sudan grass seed. When the 
Sudan is five to seven inches high, drill the small grain 
in the usual way. Here’s the trick: The first frost will 
kill the Sudan grass and it will fall to the ground, 
making a perfect mulch, modifying the effects of freez- 
ing. Give it a trial. 

7. “I made 47 bushels of barley to the acre on land 
that I never made 35 bushels of corn on; I made it at 
much lower cost than corn, and barley is as good as 
corn, pound for pound, as a feed,” said a farmer at the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Convention. Another said: 
“My lespedeza made such a good yield that I got my 
county agent to help me measure the land and weigh 
the hay for an acre. It made 4,200 pounds—more than 
two tons. And I wouldn’t swap it for an equal quantity 
of alfalfa hay.” Such reports as these point to the 
solution of the hay problem in the South. And Iet’s 
remember that these two crops, one of grain and one of 
hay, can be grown on the same land in one year. 

8. “Know your tobacco grades,” says Uncle Sam, 
“and you will be in better position to get what your 
tobacco is worth.” And then he proposes to grade our 
tobacco for us, on a few selected markets to start with, 
and mark the grade on every pile. Thus by the pay- 
ment of a small part of the cost of grading we can 
stand on the auction floor upon an equal footing with 
the tobacco buyer—we know as well as he does the 
market grade of what we offer for sale. This state of 
things is good for grower and buyer both—let’s help to 
bring it about in all our tobacco markets. 

9. It has been positively proved that tobacco needs to 
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be rotated and that a number of crops can be grown 
in three to five years’ rotation with tobacco with little 
or no detriment to its quality. Over large parts of the 
Carolinas tobacco is harvested in time to grow another 
hay or soil-improving crop before frost and still an- 
other crop can be started in late fall or early winter. 


II. What to Plant Late in August 
preparation and 


ET us not forget that it is now 
planting time for all crops that grow in the winter. 


Especially now, in the latter part of August, 
should we seize every good season for preparing the 
land to be sowed later or for sowing the crops that are 
due to be seeded now. 

Three important things should be kept in mind :— 

1, Thai, in most cases at least, fertilizer and barnlot 
manure will help materially in improving both yields 
and quality. 

2. That good preparation of the soil well in advance 
of planting, with the killing of all weeds and compacting 
the soil, will help greatly in securing a good stand. 


> 


3. That getting a good stand is so important that if 
there is not enough moisture in the ground, planting 
should be deferred until rain falls. 


Field crops in the following list may be planted this 
week and next, but it is well to note that in cotton- 
growing territory, it is a little early for the crops 
marked (e):— 


Alfalfa (e) Trish potatoes Rutabagas 
Alsike Orchard grass (e) Rye (e) 
Barley Mammoth clover Sudan grass 


Bur clover Oats : Sweet clover 
Canada peas Pasture mixtures Timothy (e) 
Crimson clover (e) Rape Vetch 


Herd’s grass Red clover (e) White clover 


In the garden, this week and next will be planting 
time for the crops in the following list, though it will 
be a little late for those marked (1) to be planted in 


the upper half of Virginia and the Carolinas :— ‘ 

3eans (1) Chard Onion sets 
Beets Collards Parsley 
Cabbage Corn (1) Potatoes (1) 
Carrots Cress adish 
Cauliflower Endive Snapbeans 

Kale Spinach 

Lettuce Tomato (plants) 

Mustard Tree onion 


Turnips 








TWO MIGHTY FINE CROPS—GIRLS AND GRAIN 





This 3° it’s the grain crop we. want to emphasize now. This fine field of oats—fine for horses, hogs, cattle, and poultry—was grown between two over-produced crops of cotton and tobacco. 
the winter farming—growing a crop on land and keeping it protected and busy while our neighbor’s land is idle and washing away. 
and early sowing will make crops like this if we get ready for the sowing in time, ‘ 


Clean, improved oat seed, thorough preparation 
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EDITORIAL % OPINION : 





Dairy Legislation Will Promote Development 


ITH the development of the dairy industry in 

the South, some means must be provided for 

rules and regulations governing the produc- 
tion, manufacture, and sale of dairy products. Unless 
the dairy “game” is to be played under a set of rules, 
unscrupulous people are not going to play the game 
fairly and squarely, and many farmers and others en- 
gaged in the dairy business, as well as those who con- 
sume dairy products, will not be treated fairly. 

Many states have passed dairy laws which, first of 
all, provide for a dairy division in the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the direction of a dairy 
commissioner. In some instances it is left to the dairy 
commissioner to formulate the rules and regulations 
under which the dairy industry is to operate, but in 
states such as Wisconsin and Minnesota, where dairy- 
ing is far advanced, rules and regulations governing 
the most incidental dairy operations have been written 
into the laws of the state. 


Louisiana is one of the Southern States that has 
taken the lead in dairy legislation. In that state there is 
a Dairy Commission, composed of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, the president of the State Board of Health, 
and the dean of the College of Agriculture, which su- 
pervises the production, manufacture, and sale of dairy 
products in the state. This commission has the power 
to make and enforce all regulations necessary to secure 
for the public pure, clean, and wholesome dairy prod- 
ucts, and to promote and encourage the production and 
manufacture of milk and its products. The law gives 
the Commissioner power to appoint a dairy inspector 
and as many assistants as are needed. It also provides 
for inspection of dairy plants, rules regulating the sale 
of milk, definitions of various dairy terms, and penalties 
for the violation of the various provisions of the act. 

Virginia has passed a number of laws regulating the 
dairy business. It has laws governing the Babcock 
test, sterilization of milk containers, the manufacture 
of ice cream, and other laws affecting the dairy indus- 
try. The state has a milk standard that requires 3.25 
per cent butterfat, 8.5 per cent solids not fat, and 11.75 
per cent total solids. The enforcement of these laws is 
in the hands of the Dairy and Food Division of the 
State Department of Agriculture, which was organized 
as far back as 1908. This division has a director and 
seven dairy field men, and an equal number of food and 
feed inspectors. It has the power to make and enforce 
regulations to promote the dairy industry of the state. 
One of its regulations has to do with the sanitation of 
cream receiving stations. It requires, among other 
things, a room used for no other purpose than receiving 
and testing cream and washing cans; a concrete floor 
and proper sanitation: live steam for sterilizing cans; 
running water under pressure for flushing floors. 

There are also regulations in connection with the 
sanitation of dairies retailing milk in cities and towns, 
which apply to all persons milking more than five cows. 
The type of equipment used, the sanitation of the place, 
the health of the cows and milkers, and the handling 
of the milk, all are provided for in these regulations. 


II 

While certain of our Southern States have thus made 
commendable progress in helpful dairy legislation, one 
must go to states like Wisconsin or Minnesota to obtain 
the most up-to-date information on the subject. The 
laws in both of these states are very similar. They 
provide for a dairy commissioner to be appointed by 
the governor, and Minnesota insists that he shall be a 
practical dairyman. Provision has been made _ for 
licensing butter and cheese makers, condenseries, and 
butter and cheese factories. These licenses are subject 
to revocation if the rules and regulations of the dairy 
commission or any of the laws of the state relating to 
dairy products are violated. 

In every dairy section where milk or cream is sold 
on a butterfat basis, regardless of whether it is justi- 
fied, there is some complaint as to cream tests. In 
Wisconsin, the law provides that dairy inspectors shall 
supervise and inspect the weighing and testing of dairy 
products as they come into the plant. Furthermore, 
it is unlawful for any person to falsely manipulate or 
underread or overread or make any false determination 
by the Babcock test or any other contrivance used to 
determine the quality or value of dairy products. The 
Wisconsin law also prescribes the method to be used in 
making the Babcock test, the kind of bottles and pipettes 
to be used, the taking of samples, and the kind of state- 
ment issued to the patrons. With every statement or 
check issued to the patrons of a milk plant, there must 


be a statement giving the number of pounds of butter- 
fat and the number of pounds of butter made for the 
period of time for which payment is made. 


In Minnesota there is an “overrun law.” “Overrun,” 
as dairy farmers know, is the difference between the 
weight of any given amount of pure butterfat and the 
weight of the butter manufactured therefrom. As a 
general thing, the overrun amounts to about one-sixth, 
or 16 per cent. The Minnesota law does not permit an 
overrun of greater than 24 per cent in any of the butter 
manufactured in the state. Minnesota also requires that 
all milk plants keep complete records covering all 
phases of their operations, and make reports to the 
Dairy Commission on or before the first day of March 
of each year. 


In some sections of the South, codperative cream- 
eries have found it difficult. to compete with centralizers 
because of discrimination on the part of the centralizer 
in buying cream. In some instances the large central 
creamery has lowered prices where competition has 
existed in order to underbid the co6perative creamery 
for the cream in that particular section. Many of these 
cooperative creameries, having little capital behind 
them, have not been able to exist in the face of this 
sort of competition. Both Wisconsin and Minnesota 
have attempted to put a stop to this practice by the en- 
actment of what are called unfair discrimination laws. 
These laws provide that anyone engaged in the pur- 
chase of dairy products shall not discriminate against 
any section by paying more for the dairy products of 
one section than for those of another, except such dis- 
crimination in price as may be due to differences in the 
quality of the products and in transportation charges or 
other marketing expense. 

IV 

The Progressive Farmer is giving its readers this 
information regarding dairy laws with the idea that it 
may influence and help to bring about somewhat similar 
laws in those states where little, if any, dairy legisla- 
tion has been enacted. Each state will have its particu- 
lar dairy problems that are of first importance, and for 
the solution of which laws must be enacted. The laws of 
Louisiana, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Minnesota must 
be varied to meet the conditions as they exist in each 
state. But is well to know what these states have done 
in the way of dairy legislation. It will serve as a basis 
for legislation in other states. 

In Virginia and South Carolina the dairymen have 
for years been organized into active and effective state 
dairy associations, and now that North Carolina has 
just completed a similar organization, we hope the 
dairymen and dairy farmers of all three states will 
work together to bring our Virginia-Carolinas territory 
fully abreast of other sections in the matter of legal 
protection and support for our steadily growing dairy 
industry. ; 


THRIFTY SCOTCH KNOW A GOOD THING 


VERY week we receive farm papers from three 

or four continents, and among them is The Scot- 

tish Farmer, the leading agricultural paper of 
Scotland, issued regularly for more than a generation 
from the ancient Scotch city of Glasgow. It always 
interests us and one feature of it may be worth consid- 
ering by both farmers and business men of America. 


It is a matter of universal knowledge that the 
Scotchman is the thriftiest man on earth. He never 
spends a dollar without strong faith that something 
more than a dollar is coming back to him. It is not 
without significance therefore that this Scotch farm 
paper carries more advertising than any other farm 
paper we see from any country on the globe. Not only 
do Scotch business men advertise for the farmer’s 
trade, but every week the farmers and breeders of 
Scotland crowd the columns of their farm paper with 








Next Week and Later 


Moral Contagion—By John W. Holland. 

Beware of “Trench Mouth” By Dr. F. 
ister. 

What Farmers Want to Know—By C. L. Newman. 

The Noontime Rest on the Old Farm—By Harry 
Williamson. 

Five Months of Pay Days From Bur Clover—By 
W. F. Howell. 


M. Reg- 








advertisements of purebred cattle, sheep, hogs, dogs, 
poultry, seeds, plants, lands for sale, lands for rent (o 
“to let” as they call it), help wanted, situations wanted, 
machinery for sale or exchange, and a hundred othe 
kinds of ads. No matter whether it is something: th 
Scotchman wants to buy or something he wants to sell 
he decides that printer’s ink is the cheapest way oj 
getting results. 

We have just taken our latest issue of the Scottis) 
Farmer and our latest issue of five leading American 
farm weeklies, and a comparative count of the number 
of columns of advertising carried presents an interest. 
ing contrast. Here are the figures :— 


Scottish Farmer, columns advertising ........ 71 

Average American farm weekly, columns ad- 
WORUIGINE  ond icc cee aise bids Hive OIA SBE eee alee a 8% 30 

Per cent increase in Scotch farm weekly over 
average American farm weekly ............ 136 


As we said in the outset, the Scotch are famous for 
spending money only where it pays. Their estimate of 
the value of advertising therefore would seem to be 
entitled to especial consideration by American farmers, 
stockmen, and business men. 
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HE telephone is a greater asset to me asa 
farmer than it is to any city concern that | 
know,” said an Eastern North Carolina farmer 
the other day. “I am a truck and poultry farmer, 
living near a fair sized city. I depend on selling the 
larger part of my produce di- 
rectly to the people who eat 
it, inside the city. The tele- 
phone means easy buying and satisfaction for my cus 
tomers—two most important factors in selling. Then 
it means time-saving for them, and both time-saving 
and increased profits for me. 

* * * 












HOW HE SELLS TRUCK 
SUCCESSFULLY 


“I run ads in the city papers, listing my vegetables, 
eggs, and chickens at the prevailing prices. Every few 
days I furnish my customers 
with a typewritten list of the 
seasonable vegetables that | 
have. In this way the people have learned of me ant 
my business. It is as easy for city housewives to call 
me up as it is to call up a grocery store or market, and 
they know that their orders are filled from gardens and 
nests instead of from boxes and crates. They get their 
orders delivered promptly (provided they buy half a 
dollar’s worth) for I make deliveries every morning 1 
the vegetable season. They get all this as cheap and 
easy as they would from a city market—get produce 
fresh—and so they order from me. 

* * * 


ADS IN LOCAL DAILIES 
HELP HIM 


“The telephone saves all the time I would have to 
spend ‘peddling’ my vegetables and eggs. My delivery- 
man does not waste time @ 
street ‘hollering his wares’ and 
answering questions of people 
who really do not want anything. Instead he drives 
swiftly through town, stopping only at each buyer's 
address. My city customers do not have to waste time 
trotting around to groceries and markets or running 
out to other farmers’ wagons where they have to dicker 
and weigh and count. They telephone orders to me 
less than five minutes. By selling my produce retail 
I get greater profits than I would by shipping or sell- 
ing to a local broker, but if I did not have a telephont 
my plan would not be profitable. I would have to spent 
too much time personally soliciting orders.” 

~ * * 


THE TELEPHONE IS 
HIS NEXT BIG ALLY 


“I find that top-dressing a pasture pays as well 4% 

top-dressing a crop,” said Master Farmer B. F. Sheltot 

F a _ 4 —for whet 

TOP-DRESSING last week Maybe better _ ite 
A PASTURE you top-dress a pasture, the ca 

house the increase, and when Yo 

top-dress a crop, you have all the housing expens 

yourself.” 
* * * 


“The high prices of beef cattle in the last year % 
two,” said Mr. T. L. Gwyn, of Haywood County, at 
the recent Farmers’ State Convél 
tion, “has caused Western Nott 
Carolina to sell out its breeding 
stock. The result is that right 
now when we ought to have great numbers of cattle 
for sale at present good prices, we haven’t even half as 
many as we normally have.” 


BEEF CATTLE IN 
WESTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA 
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Let’s Use Clemson, V. P. I., and N. C. State! 


Here’s Information Especially Suited to Our Own Counties and Localities 


lina, and Virginia farmers have just been held 


Gi: meetings of North Carolina, South Caro- 


at their respective agricultural colleges. 


Farmers have seen at first hand the local experiment 
stations and have met face to face the extension work- 





CLARENCE POB 


they 


ers, the research specialists, and 
all the other leaders who are fit- 
ting agricultural knowledge right 
to our own definite home coun- 
ties and localities: 

All this has aroused fresh in- 
terest in the work of Clemson, 
V. P. I, and North Carolina 
State College and their experi- 
ment stations, and a more de- 
termined purpose to take advan- 
tage of the many opportunities 
offer. Literally millions of dollars have been spent 


in these three states in finding out facts the farmer and 
farm woman ought to know—facts that will help them 
in their everyday work on the farm and in the home. 


Furthermore, while the weather is still hot now, it is 


well 


to recognize the fact that fall begins next month, 


when the days will be getting definitely shorter, and the 


nights longer and cooler. 


From September 21 to 


March 21 much more than 50 per cent of our living 


hour 


s will be spent in the night, and we should begin 


plans now for wise reading and entertainment that will 
properly utilize this more than half of our time. 

For all these reasons I have decided that we can 
make no better use of page 5 this week than to print 2 
list of the invaluable bulletins, circulars, etc., offered 


free 


to citizens of their respective states by Clemson 


College in South Carolina, V. P. I. in. Virginia, and 
N. C. State College here in North Carolina. 
The lists follow herewith and on page 12 you will 


find 


lications as you wish. 


this 
lists. 


a blank you can use in ordering such of these pub- 
: And please—please file away 
copy of The Progressive Farmer containing these 

Then when some plant disease, insect pest, or 


animal disease suddenly breaks out, or any other prob- 


lem 


comes up about which you need help and need tt 


quickly, you can send immediately for whatever publi- 
cation about it your own agricultural college has issued. 





ees 


ee 


" FREE NORTH CAROLINA BULLETINS | 





22, 
42, 


4%. Terracing Farm Lands. 


EXTENSION CIRCULARS 


Dehorning Cattle. y : 

The Sow and Her Two Litters of Pigs. 

The School Pig. j 

By-Products from Meat Curing. 

Better Sires Make Better, Bigger Profits, 

Preparation of Pork on the Farm. | 

Handling the Products of the Family Cow. 

Feeding Beef Cattle. 

Swine Feeders’ Guide. 

Common Diseases of Poultry. , 

Artificial Incubation and Brooding of Chickens, 

How to Cull Poultry. ; 

Feeding for Egg Production and Fattening Fowls. 

Parasites of Poultry. 

North Carolina Poultry Houses, : 

Drying Fruits and Vegetables for Home Consumption. 

Spraying Calendar for Apples in North Carolina, 

Spraying Irish Potatoes. J 

Jelly, Jam, Preserves, and Pickles. 

Canning Fruits and Vegetables. 

Farm and Home Garden Manual, 

Bordeaux Spray for Truck Crops. 

Vegetable Planting Guide (Insects) for Western North 
Carolina. 

Spray and Dust’ Schedule for Peaches, 

Seed Treatment of Irish Potatoes, 

The Southern Corn Bill Bug. 

The Fall Army Worm. 

The Cotton Boll Weevil. 

Green Clover Worms as a Pest to Soybeans. : 

Dust Poison Method for Control of Cotton Boll Weevil. 

Tobacco Curing Barns. 

Report of Canning Club Work. 

Report of Boys’ Club Work in North Carolina. 

Selected Community Club Programs. 

A Study in Foods for Home Demonstration Clubs. i 

Ten Lessons in Preparation of Foods and Meal Planning 
for N. C. Club Women. . 

Five Lessons in Preparation of Food for Club Girls. 

Clothing Work. 

Preparation of Foods, 

Preparation and Selection of Foods. 

4-H Club Camps, 

Manual and Record Book for Sheep Club Members. 

Some Results of Fair Work in North Carolina, 

Selecting Seed Corn for Larger Yields. 

The Soybean Industry in Eastern North Carolina. 

How to Secure Better Lawns in North Carolina. 

Soybeans—A Future Economic Factor in North Carolina. 

The Growing of Wheat in Eastern North Carolina, 

Soybean Harvesters. 


| Growing Sweet Sorghum and Making Sorghum Syrup. 
. Soybean Pastures for Hogs. 


Sweet Sorghum Variety Tests. 

Improved Seed Wheat for North Carolina. 

Soybeans for Piedmont and Mountain Sections of North 
Carolina. 

Soybean Growing in North Carolina. 

Red Clover. 

Crop Rotations for Coastal Plains, 

Control Covered Smut of Wheat with Copper Carbonate 

ust. 


» Soil Survey Work in North Carolina, 


Composition and Fertilizing Value of Farm Crops. 
Fertilizer Needs for North Carolina Soils. 
ertilizers for Tobacco, 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


From Wool to Cloth. 

Home-making of Cottage and Buttery:.iilk Cheese. 

Food Production Campaign for North Carolina. 

Industries Using North Carolina Timber, 

Prevent Smut, 

Farm Advertising. 

Farm Fencing, 

Farming Under Boll Weevil Conditions, 

The Optimum Diet. 

Preliminary Agricultural 
Carolina. 

Farm Business Program for North Carolina, 

Building a Program of Agricultural Extension. 

Common Birds of North Carolina. 


EXTENSION FOLDERS 


Are You Afraid of the Boll Weevil? 
Drawing Dividends, 

Milk for the Whole Family. 

Cow Facts. 

Growing Apples in North Carolina. 
Tobacco Plant Beds, 

Produce High Grade Cream. 

Prevent Leaf Spot Diseases of Tobacco, 
Save Your Brood Sow. 

Fertilizers for North Carolina Soils, 
Corn Fed Profits, 


Program for Western North 











21. Measuring the Timber Crops. 
22. The Mexican Bean Beetle. 
23. Know the Value of Your Timber, 
25. Score Card for Negro Garden Contests. 
26. Corn Vs. Cotton for Profit. 
27, Ridge Method of Cultivating Tobacco, 
STATION BULLETINS 
243, Wintering and Summer Fattening of Steers in North 
Carolina. 
244, Methods and Cost of Raising Pigs to the Weaning Age. 
249, Curing Meat in North Carolina. 
253. Methods and Cost of Raising Lambs to Marketable Age. 
259. Soybean Oil Meal for Fattening Pigs. 
260. Systems of Livestock Farming for the Mountain Region 
of North Carolina, 
254. (I.) Cost of Producing Eggs With S. C. White Leghorns, 
and (II.) The Control of Roup and Its Effect Upon 
Egg Production, 
248. Anthracnose of Dewberries, 
239. Tobacco Flea- Beetle, 
242, The Green June Beetle or Fig Eater. 
231. Report on Variety Tests for Cotton for 1914 
237. Tobacco Culture in North Carolina, 
246.- Wildfire of Tobacco. 
241. Soybeans and Cowpeas for North Carolina. 
257. Response of Oats and Soybeans to Manganese on Some 
Coastal Plain Soils. 
250. Fertilizer Experiments With Cotton, 
255. Influence of Crop Rotation and Soil Treatments Upon 
the yield of Crops on Norfolk Sandy Loam Soil, 
256. Influence of Crop Rotation and Soil Treatments Upon 
the Yield of Crops on Cecil Clay Loam Soil. 
261. Value of Lime on Cecil Clay Loam Soil, 
262. Value of Lime on Norfolk Sandy Loam Soil. 
[ 
i ae 
EXTENSION BULLETINS 
8 How the Whole County Demonstrated, 
30. Wheat. 
33. How to Save Sugar, 
36. Strawberry Culture. 
39. Red Cedar Trees and Cedar Rust. 
40. The Status of Commercial Apple Growing in Virginia. 
51. Poultry Production, 
52. The Development of Agriculture in Virginia, 
54. Ten Lessons on Peanut Production, 
55. Ten Lessons on Soybeans and Cowpeas. 
57. Programs for Home Demonstration Clubs (Second Year). 
58. Program for Home Demonstration Clubs (Third Year). 
59. Twenty Lessons on Baby Beef Production. 
62. The Production of Bright Tobacco. 
63. An Agricultura] Index for Farmers, 
73. Secretary’s Minute Book for Home Demonstration Clubs. 
78. Breakfasts and Suppers: A Course for First and Second 
Year Cooking Club Members, 
80. Ways of Using Vegetables and Fruits, 
83. Livestock Judging. 
84. Selecting and Exhibiting Fruit. 
85. Abortion Diseases of Cattle. 
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BDO 0S PUI 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ROM a reader down by the great Atlantic 
comes this fine list of country things it is 
pleasurable to see or hear:— 


The apple orchard in October when the trees are 
loaded with rosy fruit. 

The frost on the scuppernong grapevine on a sunny 
winter morning. 

The lazy drone of the bumblebees in the persim- 
mon trees, when they are in bloom, 

The fields of waving corn just before the tassels 
come. 


The scent of sweet wild roses floating across the 
fields, in the late afternoons in June. 

The swirling and twisting of the plume-like limbs 
of the big cedar tree, when the wind blows hard. 

The low sweet sound of snow falling in the woods. 

The roar of water rushing down the ditches afte 
a big rain. “ 

The medley of bird song at early dawn in the 
grove by my bedroom window. 

The great banks of white and pearl gray clouds 
that we sometimes see after a spell of stormy weather. 
I love to look at them and think that they are “the 
dust of His feet.” 


And I love to stand on the shore of our beautiful 
Currituck Sound and look across at the sandhills on 
the beach between the sound and the ocean, and hear 
afar off, as I sometimes do, the roar of the vast 
Atlantic. 


Currituck County, N. C. LILLIE B. WEST. 
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86. Cotton 


Production in Virginia, 


87. The Propagation of the Common Fruits of Virginia. 


89. The 


Making and Using of Breads, 


90. Tobacco Diseases in Virginia and Their Control. 


95. Meats. 


96. Making Virginia Tobacco Farms Profitable, 
97. A Hand Book of Agronomy, 
98. Breeders’ Directory of Purebred Livestock in Virginia, 


99. Corn 


Production. 


101. The Control of Corn Rot Diseases by Germinator Se- 


104. Pork Production, 

106. The. School Lunch, 

107. Dishes for Social Affairs, 

108. Farmer’s Account Book. 

109. Market Lamb Production in Virginia. 


110. Four 


Tobacco Diseases in Virginia and Their 


111. Spray Information for Virginia Fruit Growers, 


E-210. 
E-233. 


E-239. 


E-252. 
E-253. 


EXTENSION CIRCULARS 


Loose Smut of Wheat and Its Control. 

Directions for Control of the Blackfire and Wildfire 
Diseases. 

Rules for the Dairyman to Observe in Producing Milk 
for Cheese Making. 

Refinishing Furniture. 


of Explosives on the Farm. 


Quality Cream from Producer to Creamery. 
Swat the Scrub. 
Good Rams Mean Lower Production Costs. (A poster.) 
The Bean Beetle in Virginia, 

Control the Fly. 


(A _ poster.) 


STATION BULLETINS 


216. Wheat Culture. 
217. Potato Culture, 
218. Peanut Culture, 
219. Wintering Dairy Heifers. 


221. Fertilizers and Their Relation to Crop Production in 


222. The Nematode Disease of Wheat in Virginia. 

225. Wintering Dairy Heifers, 

226. The Yellows Disease of Cabbage in Southwest Virginia. 
227. Silage Experiments. 

228. Blackfire and Wildfire of Tobacco and Their Control. 

229. Experiments With Cotton and Peanuts. 

230. Experiments in Spraying and Dusting Tomatoes, 

231. Experiments With Dark Tobacco and Other Crops. 

232. The Squash Ladybird Beetle. 


233. Experiments 


With Bright Tobacco 


and Other Crops 
Bright Tobacco Farms, 


234. The Present Status of the Oriental Fruit Moth in North- 


ern Virginia, 


235. Soybean Culture. 


236. Apple Scab and Its Control in Virginia, 
237. Lime and Its Relation to Crop Production in Virginia. 
238. Sheep Management in Southwest Virginia as Shown by 


a Survey of 100 Farms. 


239. The Dry Mix Spray for Peaches, 
240. The Agricultura] Situation in Roanoke and Its Trade 


241. Causes of Profit or Loss on Virginia Tobacco Farms, 
242. Experiments With Sun Cured Tobacco and Other Crops 


Grown in Rotation With It. 


243. Dried Apple Pomrace Compared With Dried Beet Pulp and 


Corn Silage in Feeding Dairy Cows for Milk 
Production, 


244, Honeysuckle Eradication in Virginia Apple Orchards, 
245. Apple Disease Studies in Northern Virginia. 
24. Pastures for Hogs Reduce the Cost of Producing Pork 


in Eastern Virginia. 


247, Experiments With Alfalfa in Eastern Virginia. 
248. Codling Moth Investigations in Virginia, 
249. Renting Farms in Virginia. 


250. The Relation 
School Children in Rural Sections of Virginia, 


252. Red Clover Experiments, 


Between Dietary Habits and _ Health ot 


253. The Effect of Rotations, Fertilizers, Lime, and Organic 


Matter on the Production of Corn, Wheat, and Hay. 


254. New Methods of Bitter Rot Control, 
255. Cost of Producing Virginia Dark and Bright Tobacco 
5. 


and Incomes From Farming, 1922-192 


256. Rural Organizations in Relation to Rural Life in Vir- 


With Special 


Reference to Organizational At- 


257. Factors Affecting Returns From the Dairy Enterprise in 


the Shenandoah Valley. 


258. Systems of Beef Cattle Farming for Southwestern Vir- 


260. Orchard Spraying and Spray Equipment 

261. Life History of the Codling Moth in Virginia. 

262. The Control] of Cereal Smuts by Seed Treatment. 
263. The Market for Milk in Richmond, Virginia, 

25. Bacillary White Diarrhea (Pullorum Infection of the Do- 


mestic Fowl). 








FREE SOUTH CAROLINA BULLETINS 





EXTENSION BULLETINS 





20. Report of the South Carolina Boll Weevil Commission 
41. Marketing Farm Timber in South Carolina, 
44, Fighting the Boll Weevil with Pastures and Fencing. 


45. Peanuts. 


48. Farming Under Boll Weevil Conditions, 
54. Feeding and Management of Dairy Cattle. 


55. Common 


Forest Trees. 


56. Commercial Harvesting, Grading, and Marketing of Let- 


57. Corn Growing for Club Members. 
58. Pig Raising for Club Members, 


59. Commercial Grading and Packing of Tomatoes, 
60. Commercial 


Harvesting, Grading, and Marketing of q 


61. Commercial Harvesting, Grading, and Marketing of As- 


62. Dairy Barn and Milk House Construction, 

63. Cream Production, 

64. Poultry Raising for Club Members (First Year). 

65. Poultry Raising for Club Members (Second Year), 


heep Production, 
67. Marketing 
68. Marketing Irish Potatoes, 


Grapes, 


70. Poultry Raising for Club Members (Third Year). 
71. Equipment for Hogs, 


(Concluded on page 12) 


AThought for the Week 


WIsves be haughty to the humble or humble to the ; x 





haughty.—Motto of Jefferson Davis. 
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HE livestock industry has reached 

too important a place in the South 

to tolerate “scrub sires.” Their day 
of stealing the farmer’s profits is about 
over. The battle continues to rage and 
those on the firing 
line in the different 
Southern States are 
sending in interest- 
ing reports. 


Contest Plan 
Popular 
IRGINIA and 

3 North Carolina 

REN KILGORE battle the scrub 

sire through a con- 
test plan among the county agents. In 
both states, these contests are proving 
highly successful with greater results 
each year. L. I. Case, Virginia’s animal husbandman, 
writes :— 

“During the past five years, our better sires 
work has been carried on in the form of a contest 
between county agents. For each scrub or unreg- 
istered sire replaced by a purebred, a definite num- 
ber of points is given. The agent winning the 
greatest number of points during the year is given 
a free trip to the International Live Stock Show or 
some other show of national importance. The 
most outstanding piece of work done was in Craig 
County, which, on October 26, 1927, was declared 
entirely free of scrub buils. 

“In five years, 371 beef bulls, 205 dairy bulls, 296 
rams, and 135 boars have been reported by county 
agents as replacing scrubs. This makes a total of 
1,007. I want you to understand that this number 
represents purebred sires that have replaced com- 
mon sires. If the number of purebred sires which 
our extension force has assisted in placing on 
farms, regardless of the kind of sire previously 
owned, were given, it would be at least four times 
this number.” 


Two striking points of the Virginia plan are :— 

1. Credit is given for replacing a “scrub purebred” 
with a “production purebred.” 

2. Credit is only given where the purebred sire 
placed on the farm is of breeding age. 


Purebred Females Desirable 
Pics AREY, dairy extension specialist, brings some 








































brand-new ideas in his work for building the dairy 

industry of the “Tar Heel” state. He uses the 
county agent contest plan, with the reward a trip to 
the National Dairy Show. In addition, intensive coun- 
ty work is done. But let’s listen to 
John Arey :— 

“We have been fighting scrub 
bulls in an organized way in 
North Carolina since 1925. You 
will notice that the North Caro- 
lina scrub bull was very uneasy 
in the fall of 1925 for fear that 
he would soon be extinct. How- 
ever, he is still with us, but we 
hope that in the not very distant 

J. A. AREY future he may be 

placed in our state 
museum along with the mammoth and 
other such animals as have passed out 
of existence. Only 12 intensive coun- 
ty campaigns were put on during the 
first year. In a number of other 
counties, the agent did some work. 
That campaign resulted in the placing 
of 250 purebred dairy sires and the 
replacing of 74 scrubs. During the 
campaign held in 1926, intensive work 
was carried on in 36 counties. This 
resulted in the placing of 350 pure- 
bred bulls and the elimination of 223 





grades. 
“In the 1927 campaign, females 
were included. This resulted in ac- 


tive work being carried on in 30 coun- 
ties and the placing of 261 registered 
bulls, 490 registered and 699 grade 
cows and heifers. The placing of 
females proved very popular. During 
the three campaigns, a total of 861 
purebred dairy bulls was _ placed. 
Since quite a number of these bulis 
were young and placed in the hands 
of inexperienced livestock men, I felt 
it unwise to put on another campaign 
this year. A large amount of fol- 






















































der to get satisfactory results from 





By BEN KILGORE 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








the bulls placed. Instead of holding campaigns 

this year, we have already put on several very suc- 

cessful bull sales. The total number of bulls 

placed this year will be in keeping with the number 

placed during the past three years.” 

L. V. Starkey, head of the animal husbandry division, 
gives the following summary from South Carolina :— 


“From our extension report, I take the follow- 
ing figures :— 
Number Farmers Assisted in Ob- 
taining Purebred Sires: 
Beef cattle Swine Sheep 
7 84 2 


ee Ee Mae 7 0 
ee 9 80 45 
Jere wie 9 112 25 
1927 10 151 58 


“During the past 10 years, a 
number of farmers have lined 
up with the purebred sires prop- 
osition. However, we have not 
been very successful in pushing 

L. V. STARKEY the better sires campaign as 

planned by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. There is still a large’ 
number of cattle and sheep growers in the Coastal 
Plains who are not using purebred sires.” 


A Variety of Methods Needed 


FTER studying all the reports, it seems some 

states are successful with one plan, others with 

another. This is only natural and is entirely 
logical. Those “Palmetto” farmers could well afford 
to hold some “hangings” down 
on the Coastal Plains and. get 
this “extra cash” that the scrub 
sires are stealing out of their 
pockets while they sleep. 





The “Bluegrass” State leads in 
the United States Department 
of Agriculture plan. Wayland 
Rhoads, field agent in animal 
husbandry, writes :— 





WAYLAND RHOADS “There are 3,500 livestock 

producers in Kentucky who 
have agreed to use nothing but purebred sires on 
all classes of livestock. These men have received 
their certificates of membership from the United 











The Progressive Farmer 


Scrub Sires in Disorderly Retreat 


‘Mortgage Producers’’ Under Heavy Artillery Fire From Organized Effort Over the Entire South 


States Department of Agriculture. This 
latter work is in codperation with the 
‘Better Sires—Better Livestock Cam- 
paign’ fostered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This num- 
ber of enrollments exceeds that of any 
other state by over 500. While Ken- 
tucky has made much progress, there js 
still room for improvement and it is 
hoped that in the near future all sires 
in use in the state will be purebred.” 


Feeding and Weeding Count, Too 


OW for Georgia :— 
“During the past two years, 


1,579 scrub bulls were disposed 
of ; 594 purebred bulls placed by co.7i- 
ty agents and dairy specialists; a.d 
1,508 purebred dairy cows placed with 
dairy farmers. From 1918 to 1927, the 
production per cow in Georgia increas- 
ed from 247 gallons to 345 gallons a 
year. This was done through improved methods 
of feeding, breeding, and by weeding out low 
producers.” 

This is mighty encouraging news 
from Frank W. Fitch, field agent 
in dairying. 

“Florida stands seventh in the 
South in the number of farmers 
enrolled in the ‘Better Sires—Bet- 
ter Livestock Campaign’ in co6p- 
eration with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture,” points out 
John M. Scott, agricultural editor 
for the state department of agri- 
culture. “Fifteen years ago there were very few 
purebred sires of any kind in the state. Today pure- 
bred sires can be seen in every county.” 


FRANK W. FITCH 


How a Mississippi County Agent Worked It 


UST for variety, let’s see what one outstanding 

J county has done in Mississippi. L. A. Higgins, ex- 

tension dairy husbandman, gives us this informa- 

tion in a very interesting way from an article pre- 

pared for the Breeders’ Gazette. We are borrowing 
this much of it. 


“Over in Calhoun County, 
Mississippi, there was a coun- 
ty agent (J. R. Bradshaw) 
who had a mania for scheming 
ahead and then putting his 
whole county to work to carry 
out his plans. He had _ suc- 
ceeded in organizing one of 
the strongest and most active 
county farm bureaus in the 
state. He had put over a suc- 

L. A. HIGGINS cessful lespedeza seed grow- 

ers’ association, a progressive 
poultry association, and had 22 active rural com- 
munity organizations in his county. 

“During the summer of 1926, Mr. Bradshaw de- 
cided he would try out one of these ‘scrub sire 
eradication campaigns.’ He began talking to the 
business people and to the officials of the various 
county agricultural organizations. 





“On the day set for the organization, we found 
the county agent, farm organizations, 
business people, preachers, doctors, 
lawyers, auto salesmen, county candi- 
dates, and cattle buyers, all with 
their cars, gassed and oiled, ready to 
ride scrub bulls out of Calhoun 
County. Community meetings were 
held in all the 22 organized rural 
communities during the following 
week. February 19 was set as the 
day the registered bulls would be 
passed out to farmers. Through the 
assistance of O. E. Van Cleave, field 
representative of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club, and the dairy spe- 
cialist, 25 production-bred bulls were 
on hand. They had been consigned 
by Mississippi and Tennessee Jersey 
breeders. These were sold at private 
sale and 1% hours after starting the 
sale, all bulls on hand were sold and 
orders had been wired for six addi- 
tional bulls. Since that time, 32. ° 
bulls have been brought into ‘i 
county. 

“Up to May 1, 1927, 341 scrub 
bulls had been disposed of, and on 
January 1, 1928, the county agent 
: reported that over 600 of these ‘ex- 
i. mortgage producers’ had been made 


low-up work will be necessary in or- JERSEY VOLUNTEER 17212, OUTSTANDING BREEDING JERSEY BULL OF CANADA into ‘bull-logny’ or castrated and 
Jersey Volunteer is also well known throughout the United States through his get. grazed out as scrub steers.” 
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What Clemson Specialists Said at Farmers’ Week 


Things Caught on the Fly at South Carolina’s Big Meeting of Farm 


“TVARMERS’ Week at Clemson Col- 
2 lege was born of a real need,” said 
Dr. W. W. Long, difector of the Exten- 
tension Service and chairman of Farm- 

ers’ Week, when he 
opened Clemson’s 
third Farmers’ Week 
Tuesday morning, 
August 6. “The great 
objective before 
Clemson College and 
the South Carolina 
Experiment Station 
is to help create a 
rural civilization 
that will hold the in- 
telligent industrious youth in that life and 
yield men and women on farms a suffi- 
cient living and a satisfying life. 


w. W. LONG 


‘If the farm people of today are to 
play a real part to this end, they must 
study, understand, and practice the prin- 
ciples of scientific agriculture put before 
them by experiment stations and exten- 
sion services; and furthermore they must 
keep records and otherwise run their af- 
fairs as do successful men in other busi- 
nesses. To help bring about this practice 
the South Carolina Extension Service 
now requires every agent to see that a 
record is kept of every demonstration by 
whicn its failure is easily 
known.” 


success or 


Earliness of Cotton Stressed. — Dr. 
T. S. Buie, chief of the agronomy divi- 
sion, in a talk on fertilizers and earliness 
of cotton, named five factors which in- 
duce earliness: (1) early stands, (2) 
proper and timely fertilization, (3) close 
spacing, (4) rapid cultivation, (5) protec- 
tion of early squares. “We advise an 
abundance of available plant food—600 to 
800 pounds of complete fertilizer at 
planting and 20 to 30 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre shortly after chopping. 

“Of the three plant food elements sup- 
plied in a complete fertilizer, phosphorus 
has the most marked effect upon the 
stimulation and hastening of early season 
flowers. 

“Nitrogen is the element in which most 
South Carolina soils are particularly defi- 
cient. If the growth and fruiting of the 
cotton plant are to be stimulated early, it 
1S very necessary to apply the nitrogenous 
plant food in a readily available form 
early in the season when vigorous growth 
is just commencing. 


_ “Potash does not have so great an ef- 
lect upon the production of early season 
flowers as either phosphorus or nitrogen, 
but is necessary, to produce a strong vig- 
orous plant and it does appear to prolong 
the fruiting period.” 


_Some Major Crop Pests.—Magnes- 
‘um arsenate makes the best spray or dust 
that can be used for controlling the Mexi- 
can bean beetle, C. O. Eddy, associate en- 
tomologist of the 
Experiment Station, 
told his hearers. Cal- 
cium arsenate is ef- 
fective, but many of 
the brands on the 
market cause injury, 
' particularly to tender 
bean plants.-Through 
arrangements with 
state distributors, in- 
secticide companies, 
and county farm agents, magnesium ar- 


senate will be distributed throughout the 
State next year. 















€. 0. EDDY 


Much cotton seedling injury was caused 
Is year by thrips, a very minute insect, 
t. Eddy reported. Thrips injure buds 
of Seedling cotton by retarding or stop- 
Ping their growth. Thrips are controlled 
ttively and economically by sprays of 


nicotine sulphate. Two sprays per week 
have been effective in preliminary tests 
applied over the very short period until 
the seedling stage is past. 


IV 


Lessons From Cotton Contests.— 
Probably the most valuable lesson taught 
by the cotton contests in South Carolina 
is the effect of close spacing on yield, R. 
W. Hamilton, extension agronomist, told 
his Farmers’ Week audience. More plants, 
more cotton, more profit, he said. Other 
conclusions from the contest are (1) that 
all high yields were made by contestants 
applying soluble nitrogen to cotton after 
thinning; (2) that poisoning varying in 
cost from $2 to $6 per acre greatly lessens 
damage by boll weevil; (3) that use of 
purebred seed of desirable staple lengths 
has proved wise and profitable. 


Vv 


Gardening and Home Grounds.— 
“Paper mulch has its uses—it keeps down 
weeds, conserves moisture, absorbs heat. 
I tell you what I know about paper mulch, 
its advantages and its disadvantages, and 
let you draw your own conclusions,” Prof. 
R. A. McGinty, chief of the horticultural 


division said in discussing paper mulch 


for growing vegetables. The high cost 
of paper mulch is so far a great disad- 
vantage. Labor in applying, likelihood 
of blowing away, and keeping rain water 
from plants are other drawbacks. 

“Home grounds are really not hard to 
beautify if one has simple knowledge of 
propagating ornamental and flowering 
plants,” said Prof. C. C. Newman, horti- 
culturist, who explained the simple prin- 
ciples of placing plants in landscaping the 
home grounds and told how to establish 
and maintain permanent lawns. 


Vi 


Power Farming Pays.—“Time and 
money are saved for the farmer by the 
use of new types of machinery,” said J. 
T. McAlister, extension agricultural en- 
gineer, in discussing 
the power farming 
demonstration being 
conducted in South 
Carolina this year. 
“New types of ma- 
chinery adapted to 
South Carolina con- 
ditions are to be had 
that will lower pro- 
duction costs, but 
there are limitations 
regarding the use of some of these.” 

Coéperating farmers told Farmers’ 
Week visitors just what they have been 
able to accomplish to date. The records 
now being secured from the demonstra- 
tions will guide farmers in other years. 


VII 


Profits From Poisoning Pests.—“The 
cotton farmer of today can’t get along 
without calcium arsenate,” M. H. Brun- 
son told his Farmers’ Week audiences, 
“but fortunately this one remedy is effec- 
tive and profitable for control of three 
important cotton pests—boll weevils, boll 
worms, and leaf worms. Plant lice, an- 
other cotton pest, are controlled by nico- 
tine sulphate, and the red spider may be 
suppressed by destroying infested plants 
about cotton fields and dusting with sul- 
phur. 





J. T. McALISTER 


“There’s no excuse for growing fruit to 
feed curculio and other fruit insects when 
lead arsenate spray will get the curculio 
and the codling moth. The oriental peach 
moth is a harder problem, resistant to 
sprays. Separation of peach and apple 
orchards and having red peaches later 
than Elbertas will help.” 


“The Mediterranean fruit fly is a seri- 
our agriculture.” 


ous threat to Prof. 


Franklin Sherman, entomologist, told 
farmers in his talk on that subject Tues- 
day, “and thorough precautions are being 
taken by South Carolina in codperation 
with the Federal government by means of 
inspections of Florida citrus fruits in 
stores and in storage in the state, as well 
as South Carolina peaches as they ripened 
and were harvested and packed. 

“Insects affecting flowering and orna- 
mental plants are easy to control by 
means of simple formulas with a wide 
range of usefulness,” Prof. Sherman said 
on Thursday when he discussed this mat- 
ter and gave simple methods of applying 
poisons for caterpillars and other leaf- 
eating insects, and soaps, oils, and to- 
bacco solutions for aphids. 


Vill 


Dairy Specialists Said—Prof. J. P. 
LaMaster, chief of the dairy division, and 
E. C. Elting, associate dairyman of the 
Experiment Station, drove home by lec- 
ture, chart, and dem- 
onstration these 
truths :— 

“Dairy cows in 
South Carolina are 
better bred than fed, 
yet they need im- 
provement. in breed- 
ing. Our cattle are 
small and must 

J. P. LaMASTER be increased in size 

for increased pro- 
duction by (1) better feeding between 6. 
and 24 months of age, (2) later breeding 
for first calf. As time goes on bulls must 
be rated on the basis of increased produc- 
tion of daughters. 

“It takes about half the feed a cow 
eats to keep her living, and low produc- 
tion is too often due to failure to feed 
above ‘living’ requirements. More atten- 
tion must be given, also, to curing and 
housing dairy hays for satisfactory results 
in production.” 


too 





IX 


The Horticulturists Said: —‘No equal 
plot of ground on the farm has as great 
value as the home orchard or garden,” 
said A. E. Schilletter, extension horticul- 
turist, talking on profits from home or- 
chards and garden. 

“The actual value of a home orchard 
has been most forcefully demonstrated by 
29 home orchardists who last year aver- 
aged $226.52 per acre, in addition to can- 
ning 143 quarts, and drying 16 pounds of 
fruit for winter use. Aside from this the 
value to the family in maintaining health 
is inestimable. 

“Last year our home garden demonstra- 
tors had an average garden plot of one- 
half acre that furnished fresh vegetables 
to families of five members 478 times, 
with a surplus of 62 quarts canned, and a 
cash income of $75.32 per garden. Few 
people realize that, according to a recent 
census, home gardens in South Carolina 
are worth over $10,000,000, ranking 
fourth in actual value among the state’s 
crops.” 


“During the past four or five years I 
have closely observed about 150 varieties 
of grapes in the college vineyard, and only 
a few varieties are well adapted to pre- 
vailing South Carolina conditions,” said 
A. M. Musser, associate horticulturist, 
Experiment Station. 


‘Many people in the South fail to real- 
ize the advantage of an up-to-date road- 
side market for disposing of farm pro- 
duce,” Mr. Musser said, talking on road- 
side marketing. “At our market here at 
the college we have been able to dispose 
easily and profitably of the produce from 
25 or more acres of orchard, vineyard, 
and garden land, the sales ‘totaling about 
$2,500 for the year” 


Folks, August 5-10 


X 


Pointers From the Poultrymen.— 
“The first law of successful poultry rais- 
ing is careful breeding and the second 
law is rigid culling,” said C. L. Morgan, 
chief of the poultry 
division, discussing 
selection of breeding 
stock. “Breeding 
hens should first have 
a year’s experience as 
layers. Every poul- 
tryman should have 
a breeding pen com- 
posed of selected hens 
mated with a male 
from high producing 
ancestry for producing cockerels to mate 
with the main flock, for when we double 
egg production, by good breeding we in- 
crease the profits fourfold. 





MORGAN 


Cc. & 


“Culling begins with selection of hatch- 
ing eggs and continues as long as the 
birds are kept on the farm. Unprofitable 
pullets should be culled before entering 
the laying house, and no pullet should be 
kept that does not have visible evidence of 
ability to pay her house rent and board.” 

“Demonstration flocks in South Caro- 
lina last year totaling 24,893 hens on 159 
farms show a net income of $2.05 per 
hen, with an average production of 139 
eggs per hen,” said P. H. Gooding, exten- 
sion poultryman. 

“The average size flock was 156 hens, 
and a gross income of $5.58 was received 
per hen. The total cost.of keeping each 
hen was $3.75 of which 80 per cent was 
spent for feed. These records show that 
72 per cent of the gross returns were se- 
cured from the sale of eggs.” 


XI 


The Pest Policeman Said.—‘A re- 
liable insurance policy against the intro- 
duction and spread of injurious insect 
pests and plant diseases from other 
states’—that is what J. A. Berly, assis- 
tant plant pathologist, called the State 
Crop Pest Commission. “We help nurs- 
erymen and plant growers in the state in 
producing clean stock for sale in this and 
other states and thus serve also farmers 
who buy these plants. We are the com- 
mission’s pest policemen and _ therefore 
your public servants.” 

XII 

“Livestock to Fit the Farm.”—Here 
are some striking statements from Prof. 
L. V. Starkey, chief of the animal hus- 
bandry division :— 

“Select, if you will, the prosperous 
farming regions of the world and _ in- 
variably you will find a diversified sys- 
tem of agriculture, with livestock to con- 
sume the feed crops. 

“Our almost perpetual growing season, 
our mild climate, and the large variety of 
feed crops we can grow make South 
Carolina in many respects an ideal live- 
stock country.” 


XII 


DuRant on Marketing Lambs.—‘If 
the sheep industry is to develop to any 
extent in this state we must look to the 
larger Eastern cities for our market. Only 
a few sheep men can hope to find sale for 
their lambs locally in the towns and cities 
of South Carolina. 

“The early lambs catch the biggest 
profits. Early lambing and the pushing 
of lambs for the early market by better 
breeding, management, and feeding must 
be practiced. Lamb prices this year 
ranged from 18 to 20 cents in April and 
were only 12 to 14 cents in July. 

“Cooperative carlot shipments of lambs 
were made this year from Abbeville, 
Chester, Fairfield, and McCormick coun- 
ties, and the outcome was not disappoint- 
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Let’s Try to Get What Our Tobacco Is Worth 


Goverment Tobacco Grading Service Clearly Explained 


HE tobacco grading service is one of 
the activities of the recently created 
Tobacco Section of the Federal Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Its function is to 
employ or license expert tobacco graders 
and station them at leaf floors 
during the marketing season where their 


loose 


services will be available to those pro- 
gressive farmers who want to assure 
themselves that their tobacco is being 


bought and paid for on the basis of its 
real quality. 

An opportunity many growers will have 
this year will come to them through the 





CHAS. E. GAGE, TOBACCO STATISTICIAN 

Mr. Gage claims Nebraska as his native 
state and Missouri for his rearing and farm 
training, but is now a Virginian by marriage 
and residence. He has had long and varied 
experience in the Department of Agriculture: 
ranging from stenographer to Gifford Pinchot, 
then forester, to clerk, chief clerk and officer 
in charge of field records in the old Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, officer in charge of field 
service of the Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates, and statistician for tobacco, rice, 
and broomcorn. His latest change in duties 
places Mr. Gage in charge of the newly creat- 
ed Tobacco Section, which includes the Federal 
inspection and grading of tobacco previous to 


sale on auction floors, a service designed for 
the benefit of 


farmers. 

Tobacco Grading Service, sponsored by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
and by appropriate state agencies, such as 
the Extension Service in South Carolina, 
the State Department of Agriculture in 
North Carolina, the Division of Markets 
in Virginia, the Agricultural College in 
Kentucky, and perhaps the Extension 
Service and State Department of Agri- 
culture in Tennessee. 


I. The Service Helps Grower to 
Know the Grade of His Leaf 


i eer operation of the service is as 
follows: The grower delivers his to- 
bacco and has it weighed and placed upon 
the floor in the customary way. It is op- 
tional with him whether he has it graded 
or not. If he wants the tobacco graded, 
an appropriate mark is made upon the 
ticket. The official graders go upon the 
floor in advance of the sales, and make a 
careful examination of each pile of to- 
bacco marked for grading. If the light 
where a particular basket is placed is un- 
favorable, samples are pulled and taken 
to a favorable light. That removes at 
once the handicap that one farmer or an- 
other is up against every day on every 
tobacco floor. Many a basket is sold low 
because it chanced to be in a poor light. 
The grader’s examination is much more 
thorough than can be made by a buyer. 
That is because under the pressure of 
rapid sales the buyers do not have time 
for a thorough examination. The fact 
that buyers frequently misjudge tobacco is 
not due to any desire on their part to beat 
the farmer. They simply do not have 
time to make a thorough examination 


By: CHARLES E. GAGE 


Tobacco Statistician, in Charge of Tobacco Section, U.S. D.A. 


down through the pile, or carry samples 
to a proper light. They must make a 
quick appraisal and hedge their bids ac- 
cording to any uncertainty they may be 
under as to the extent to which grades 
may be mixed through the pile. 

The pet horror of the tobacco buyer is 
“nested” tobacco, that is, poor tobacco cov- 
ered by good tobacco. Nested tobacco has 
no chance of escaping the attention of the 
official grader, and no grower who would 
resort to it will have his tobacco graded. 
Therefore, when tobacco has been graded, 
buyers have greater assurance as to the 
quality and can bid more freely. That is 
one of the reasons why graded tobacco 
sells higher than ungraded tobacco. An- 
other reason is that the grade mark, which 
is always announced by the auctioneer, 
frequently calls the buyer’s attention to 
grades which he particularly wants, and 
which might otherwise escape his atten- 
tion. This has been a common occurrence 
during the two years of experimental 
work at Lynchburg. 

There is another and very important 
reason for the better prices paid for 
graded tobacco. Many farmers are first- 
class judges of tobacco, but very few of 
them understand the fine distinction be- 
tween grades. The result is that in sort- 
ing and tying their crop they mix colors, 
lengths, and body. It is just as true in 
tobacco as it is of any other commodity 
that a premium will be paid for even- 
running lots. Tobacco of one grade will 
command one price, and of another grade 
a different price. But when two or more 
are mixed there is always uncer- 
vy how much of each grade is in the 
pile. Therefore to be safe, the buyer’s 
price must lean toward the lower grade. 
That means that part of the tobacco is be- 
ing sold at less than its true value. 

Experience in the past two years dem- 
onstrates that farmers are quick to learn 
from the official graders where they have 
fallen down in sorting their tobacco. They 
have been known to take their tobacco 
out of line on the warehouse floor and 
re-sort it into two or more lots. The re- 
sult of this educational work has been a 
distinct improvement in the handling of 


tobacco before it is delivered. This means 
that the tobacco looks better—and looks 
count. It also means that the dealer, ex- 
porter, or manufacturer is saved much 
trouble and expense in re-sorting the to- 
bacco. Therefore, he is willing to pay a 
better price, and the farmer gets the 
benefit of it. 


II. It Helps the Grower to Know 
the Current Price of His Grade 


THER advantages of an entirely dif- 

ferent nature come from the opera- 
tion of the tobacco grading service. The 
weight, price, and grade of every pile of 
graded tobacco is carefully recorded. This 
makes it possible to compute the average 
prices paid each week or each half-month 
according to grades. For illustration see 
the accompanying summary of tobacco 
sales at Lynchburg for the 1928-29 sea- 
son. Large-scale charts similar to this 
are posted in the warehouse showing sales 
to date. Suppose a farmer comes to that 
market witn tobacco graded as BIF. If 
the previous sales for B1F averaged say 
$41 per hundredweight, the farmer knows 
that he ought to secure a price some- 
where near that average, above it or be- 
low it according to whether his tobacco 
is on the upper or lower side of the grade. 
If the price received is not reasonably 
well in line with the average, then he has 
accurate information on which to reject 
the sale. Suppose he does not have his 
tobacco graded; then he can only guess at 
the price he should secure. Experience 
shows two things as a result of grading: 
first, the number of rejections is greatly 
reduced; second, those that are made are 
usually for good and sufficient reason, 
whereas rejections of ungraded tobacco 
are more numerous and less wise. 


The reason for the decreased number 
of rejections of graded tobacco is two- 
fold :— 


1. There is greater stability of prices, 
fewer low prices for good tobacco, hence 
less cause for dissatisfaction; 

2. In the light of specific and authentic 
information as to grade and current prices 
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This tobacco price report is posted in every warehouse in which tobacco is sold under 


government grading. It furnishes current market information to buyer and seller alike and 


—Courtesy Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8S. D. A. 


is kept up-to-date by revisions to meet market fluctuations. 


The Progressive Farmer 





by grades, growers are saved from mak. 
ing unwise rejections. 


Il]. How the Service Is Justifying 
Itself 


grading service has 

proved itself. After two years of 
trial at Lynchburg, Va., statistics show 
that it is increasing in usefulness and 
popularity. It has demonstrated  sych 
manifest advantages to the grower, the 
warehouseman, the floor buyer, and the 
trade generally that Congress has appro- 
priated a modest sum for expanding its 
usefulness to other markets. This year, 
less than a dozen scattered markets will 
have grading services. If farmers react 
to their opportunity as I think they will, 
a very rapid expansion is certain to fol- 
low. It is my personal conviction that 
we are witnessing the growth of. a new 
phase of tobacco marketing methods, 
which will be of far-reaching consequence 
to tobacco growers. 


erth(arolina Farm Jews 


FYSHOUGH a field of 14 acres of cotton 

was infested to the extent of between 
75 and 90 per cent, J. E. Green of Frank- 
lin County found it possible to save the 
cotton by dusting 
with calcium ar- 
senate according to 
methods followed by 
his neighbor, W. T. 
Moss. Mr. Green 
knew that Mr. Moss 
had been dusting his 
cotton according to 
government §specifi- 
cations and when he 
discovered his heavy infestation, he went 
to see him. Though he had instructed his 
sons to plow up the cotton and plant corn, 
he reconsidered, bought a hand gun, and 
dusted that same night. As a result, he 
reduced his infestation to about 5 per cent 
and saved his crop. C. H. Brannon, ex- 
tension entomologist at State College, in- 
spected the crop after the dusting and said 
that Mr. Green had secured almost per- 
fect control. 


HE tobacco 








II 

Nitrogen on Cotton and Sweet Po- 
tatoes—Effects of Synthetic Nitrogen 
and Concentrated Fertilizers on Cotton 
and Sweet Potatoes, is tne title of bulle- 
tin number 266 recently issued by the 
North Carolina Experiment Station. This 
bulletin describes principally the results 
of tests with the new nitrogens under cot- 
ton and sweet potatoes, but it also gives 
definite information about the synthetic 
products. While most of the work was 
done in Eastern Carolina, the results will 


be of interest to farmers all over the 
state. Copies may be had free by North 


Carolina applicants on request to the agti- 
cultural editor at State College, Raleigh. 


Late News From the Counties— 
Here are many live items of farm news 
flashed in by county agents :— 


Beaufort.—Old corn is short in Beaufort 
County and farmers are putting hogs in the 
cornfields as soon as the grain hardens, 8 
as to catch the high market of September. 


Currituck.—An outbreak of blackleg ws 
controlled by vaccinating 40 head of cattlé 
against the disease. 

Wilson.—Boll weevil infestation is heavy: 
One farmer ordered 800 pounds of calcium 4 
senate, 

Cherokee.—Snapbeans are coming to the 10 
cal cannery in good quantities. Farmers 4% 
well pleased with the new venture. 

Polk.—A farm tour into South Carolina wa 
made August 13-15. Over 225 miles were CoV" 
ered and Clemson College was 

Madison.—A contract for building the ne¥ 
Farmers’ Warehouse has been let by the 
county agricultural board. 


visited. 


McDowell.—Equipment has been ordered for 
establishing three cream routes in the county: 


Iredell.—T. L. Robinson has been appointed 
county agent for Iredell County, succeedins 
A. R. Morrow. 


Wilkes.—It is no trouble to tell where co 


is growing on clover sod in this county. 
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A fitlle Sermon 
On Good ffealth 


By — M. Reeisrir, oD. 


Catarrh and What to Do About It 


HE word catarrh—like charity—cov- 
ers a multitude of sins. There is no 
such disease. Unscrupulous patent medi- 
cine venders have bunched together a 
multitude of sy m p- 
toms of diseases of 
the head, nose, throat, 
\ and chest and called 
\ the bunch ‘“‘catarrh.” 
1 If you have one 
symptom or many, 
they group all under 
the head of catarrh. 






A great many 
catarrh remedies 
have been put on the 
market, and some containing dope or alco- 
hol have apparently given relief to some 
of the symptoms of what they called 
catarrh. This relief, however, is usually 
only temporary. Some doctors have been 
known to tell people that they had catarrh 
or a touch of catarrh, when they should 
have examined their patient thoroughly 
and discovered the real trouble or sent 
the patient to a nose and throat specialist. 

There are a number of diseases that 
produce symptoms that have been grouped 
under the camouflage of catarrh. Tuber- 
culosis—in its early stages—gives rise to 
certain symptoms that are often called 
catarrh; rise of temperature, slight cough, 
wheezing in the throat, and the like. 

Adenoids cause running nose, frequent 
colds, mouth breathing, croupy cough, and 
bad odor of the breath. These symptoms 
are often diagnosed as catarrh. 

Rhinitis, simple and hypertrophic, gives 
out symptoms that are grouped together 
and called catarrh. These symptoms in a 
general way arc: disagreeable odor of 
breath, dryness of nose, hacking cough, a 
continual dropping of mucus in back of 
the throat, discharge from nose, scales 
and scabs in nose, impaired hearing, and 
ringing in ears. If you want to get all 
the symptoms, read one of the circulars 
of a fake catarrh cure. 

If you have any of the symptoms enum- 
erated by these fake cure-alls, see your 
doctor. But if he tells you that you have 
a little catarrh, see someone else. If 
your doctor recognizes catarrh as a dis- 
ease, then it is high time for him to take 
a post graduate course in medicine. 

Whatever you do, remember that 
catarrh is not a disease, but only a word 
used as a trade name to sell patent medi- 
cine or to cover up ignorance of a real 
condition. 


DR. REGISTER 





| GOVERNOR GARDNER SAYS | 
| SO—LET’S DO IT! | 


HE late General Assembly of North 
Carolina provided for the state-wide 
observance of the week of October 14-19 
as “North Carolina Home-Coming Week” 
with the request that 
all native sons and 
daughters of North 
Carolina now resid- 
ing outside the state 
be invited to return 
that week and par- 
ticipate in a great 
st2zte home - coming 
celebration at the 
state capital and in 
local celebrations in 
‘very progressive county of the state 
Where such meetings can be arranged for. 
In accordance with this act Governor 
- Max Gardner has just issued a proc- 
lamation inviting all North Carolinians 
now living outside the state to come back 
'o their old home state Fair Week (Oct. 
14-19) and see what is going on among 
home folks. 


He also calls upon the citizens gener- 








0. MAX GARDNER 


ally, the editors, and all public minded 
agencies to assist in making the week 
worthy of the occasion from which it 
takes its name. 


Says Governor Gardner :— 


The late General Assembly of North 
Carolina provided for the state-wide ob- 
servance of the week of October 14-19 as 
‘North Carolina Home-Coming Week’ 
with the request that all native sons and 
daughters of North Carolina now resid- 
ing outside the state be invited to return 
that week and participate in a great state 
home-coming celebration at the state 
capital and in local celebrations in every 
progressive county of the state where 
such meetings can be arranged for. 


“As Governor of the state, in accord- 
ance with this act of the Legislature, I do 
hereby proclaim the week of October 14- 
19 as ‘North Carolina Home-Coming 
Week,’ and call upon all officials, citizens, 
and the press of the state to codperate in 
promoting this progressive movement. 


“Of paramount importance will be the 
dedication that week of the new state- 
owned North Carolina State Fair 
Grounds with the most comprehensive ex- 
hibits of our present-day progress and 
possibilities ever yet presented, with ad- 
dresses by eminent Americans and re- 
turned North Carolinians broadcast by 
radio to every corner of the state. Dur- 
ing this Home-Coming Week every na- 
tive North Carolinian now living outside 
the state is asked to see this exhibit of 
the state’s resources at Raleigh and to 


visit again his native county and section. 

“To this end I call upon every citizen 
to send in the names of all relatives and 
friends outside the state who should be 
invited to this celebration and I earnestly 
request the press of the state to codp- 
erate by inserting blanks which will be 
sent for this purpose. 

“I also call upon the editors of the local 
papers in each county, the secretaries of 
the local chambers of commerce, the county 
farm and home agents, and the county 
superintendents of education, associating 
with themselves such other persons as 
they may desire, to meet and organize 
‘County Home-Coming Celebration Com- 
mittees’ to supplement the major activ- 
ities at the state capital. 

“The State of North Carolina in the 
first quarter of the twentieth century has 
made an astounding record of progress 
which should now be reviewed by our 
citizens and made known to all interested 
Americans. Not in a spirit of pride or 
boasting should this be done but in a 
spirit of thanksgiving, aspiration, and 
dedication to the far greater tasks that lie 
yet ahead of us. We must make ‘That 
which we have done but an earnest of the 
things we yet shall do.’” 


| RISHER GOES TO FLORIDA | 


7\: W. Risher, marketing expert with the 
N. C. State Department of Agricul- 
ture, has resigned this position to accept 
similar work in Florida. For several 
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years Mr. Risher has had charge of mar- 
keting livestock and poultry, and along 
with George Ross and V. W. Lewis, did 
much to develop the carlot shipments of 
poultry. 


Aunt Jet fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 








“When we it takes 


have a 
Pa two days to begin treatin’ me natural 
again—one day to get over bein’ mad 
an’ one to get over bein’ ashamed.” 


quarrel, 


*There's just two kinds o’ wives: 
Them that wishes they had spendin’ money 
of their own, and them that says ‘my 
house’ instead of ‘our house’.”’ 





























Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
‘WRABE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


} 





with any tire at 
or near tts price 


If you are looking for exceptional tire 
value; if you want a moderately priced 
tire that delivers unusual mileage, buy 
and try a Fisk Premier. 

Put this remarkable tire on your car 
or truck opposite any tire of another 
make that cost you approximately the 
same; drive these two tires till one is 
worn out. Then you will realize what 
unusual performance and excess 
mileage Fisk has built into this high 
quality, low-priced Premier. 

Your local Fisk Dealer has the 
right size Premier for your car or 
truck. Start driving on Premiers to- 
day, if you want to cut your tire costs. 
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Photos by W. M. Boynton, Carrollton, Ga 
Every community should have one or more 
such an outdoor cooking device as that pic- 
tured above. This one was made by the 
students of the 4th Georgia District A. & M. 
College. There is a central stone chimney 
resting on the hub of eight evenly placed 
brick spokes. These spokes or fire partitions 
are 14 inches high. On them is a circular 
sheet iron cooking surface eight feet in 
diameter. Cement spokes above the brick 
ones keep it in place. The chimney is 12 
feet high. 
Under the 


tall oak and walnut trees the 
women of Carroll County, Georgia, cooked 
their own food during their four-day meet- 
ing. Each meal was a joyous picnic. 


| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


M oxen: August 19.—li little 


Mary spills the gravy on the clean 
tablecloth, try rubbing French chalk on 
both sides of the spot, fold the cloth, 
and put it 
When it is 
needed brush off 
the chalk with a 
soft, clean brush and 
the spot will have 
disappeared. 


away 
next 


Tuesday, August 
20.—On very hot 
days do not hold the 
baby in your arms. 
Let it lie on a cool, 
clean sheet in its own little bed with few 
clothes on and it'll be a lot more com- 
fortable and a lot happier. 

Wednesday, August 21.—A friend of 
ours had a cupboard with glass doors in 
which she kept a variety of odds and ends 
that did not look particularly well. Ske 
carefully pasted a pretty piece of wall- 
paper inside of each door with most de- 
lightful results. 

Thursday, August 22.—Even though 
you have no pink coloring it is possible 
to make pink icing for a birthday cake. 
Scald the amount of cream needed to 
mix the icing with and then add a small 
beet thinly sliced and bring to a boil. 
Strain out the beet and proceed to make 
the icing in the usual way. 

Friday, August 23.—Very fine quality 
cotton net is much liked for party frocks 
for the young girl. They come in various 
dainty pastel shades. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 












Saturday, August 24.—In writing about 


her curb market Miss Minnie T. Allen, 
home demonstration agent for Pulaski 
County, Arkansas, says: “One woman 


cleared $80 every month on bread; an- 
other more than $100 on dried products, 
specializing in okra. More than $500 was 
made by a woman on Golden Bantam 
corn, over $10 on wild persimmons, and 
$100 on wild flowers was made by still 
another. One club member continues to 
average $100 a month on cottage cheese.” 

Sunday, August 25.—“There are those 
who never reason on what they should 
do, but on what they have done; as if 
reason had her eyes behind, and could 
only see backward.’’—Fielding. 


PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 








J 
Two pat- 





Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





"THE MEETING AT CARROLL- | 
| TON, GEORGIA | 
is the season of the year for 


pir 
wonderful gatherings of farm folk 
and the four-day meeting of the Carroll 
County club women at the Fourth Dis- 
trict A. & M. School was typical of them 
all. The women came intending to have 
a good vacation and a profitable one and 
they had it. 

3efore the dew was gone from the 
grass but after the sun began to smile the 
women wended their way down to the 
grove below the home of President In- 
gram. There on the best outdoor stove 
arrangement one ever saw were cooked 
great pans of bacon, scrambled eggs, and 
coffee. The toast made on it and eaten 
with some of the butter and strawberry 
preserves or blackberry jelly that some 
of the ladies had brought was something 
to remember. Lunch and supper were 
equally good. 





The program for the day—well here is 
a typical program. Miss Fritts made a 
marvelous cocoanut cake, Miss Page 
gave a demonstration in the use of sew- 
ing machine attachments, Mrs. Hutt of 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman talked about women making 
the most of themselves, then came noon, 


Again the women wandered down to 
the grove and there under the oaks and 
walnuts and around the cookery oven 
the women had hot wieners and long 
rolls. Then we were photographed with 
Mrs. Ingram, the wife of the president, 
dispensing hospitality. Mrs. Whatley, 
under whose kindly chaperonage the 
meeting was held, roasted “hot dogs” 
and everyone else enjoyed the spree, 
Who wouldn’t have a fine appetite in 
surroundings like these ? 


In the afternoon Miss Leah Parker 
gave a demonstration in the arrange- 
ment of flowers, and Miss Willie Vie 
Dowdy showed how to change an an- 
cient chair from something shabby to a 
thing of satisfying beauty and comfort. 
Supper came and then an evening spent 


in moving pictures, visiting with each 
other, singing, fun, and music. Over tt 


all was the splendid hospitality of the 
school officials and the benign influence 
of Mrs. Whatley, one of the finest m 
that noblest of all professions, the county 
home demonstration agent. 

Bed, slumber, then another and another 


‘day until the hour came to join hands, to 


sing “God be with you ‘till we meet 
again” and to depart feeling that life 1s 
unbelievably fuller, richer, bigger, and 
better. 


| MANICURE HINTS 


} 
I — 


¥ REAT ’em rough” seems to be the 

idea of many a woman in regard to 
her finger nails. And her nails revengé 
themselves by looking grimy and ill kept. 
Had she been a little more considerate 0! 
them they would have rewarded her by 
letting their beauty shine forth for all 
to see. 








If you would have good looking fingef 
nails do not use scissors or steel files of 
them. Buy a ten cent package of emery 
boards and use those for filing. They are 


sold at every drug store and a package 
lasts a long time. Shape the nails to 


‘ August 
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nice oval, neither too pointed nor straight 
across. 

Apply a little cold cream or other oil 
every night before going to bed to the 
cuticle around the base of the nail. It 
may be necessary to trim any -ough places 
with the scissors but it should not be 
cut all the way around. 


Use a nail brush for cleaning the nails 
rather than scrape under them with a 
metal cleaner which breaks the inner sur- 
face and makes the dirt catch on all the 
more. 

The busy woman may think she has no 
time to polish her nails but if she uses 
one of the liquid polishes on the market 
she will find that it protects them from 
many stains and also helps to keep them 
from breaking. It need be applied only 
once a week. 





] 


- A DOLL HOUSE OF CRATES | 


“TFUST look at this living room,” ob- 

served Mrs. Fielding in exasperation. 
“Those youngsters have used the chairs 
and sofa pillows and everything else to 
make a house to play in.” 

“Well, playing with dolls isn’t much 
fun if you don’t have a place for them 
to live in,” her sister Mrs. Harding told 
her mildly. ‘We made Jane a house for 
her dolls out of some old crates and she 
gets an endless amount of pleasure out of 
it.” 

“Wasn’t it a lot of trouble?” asked 
Mrs. Fielding dubiously. 

“We didn’t find it so,’ Mrs. Harding 
answered. “We happened to have several 
orange crates so Jane’s father tacked 
three together in such a way as to make a 
six-room home for the doll family. Then 
Jane and I painted the outside, pasted 
some left over pieces of wall paper on the 
inside and put some scraps of linoleum on 
the floors. Her older brother who is 
fond of using tools made a fine mantel 
piece for the living room and a little 
range for the kitchen out of cigar boxes. 

“A doll family like a real one must be 
satisfied to start with little and gradually 
acquire their furnishings. The young- 
sters have enjoyed making the tables and 





’ 


chairs out of spools, bits of lumber, card- 
board, and other odds and ends and it is 
remarkable the ingenuity they have 
shown. Jane braided a tiny rug for one 
of the rooms and is now aspiring to make 
a hooked one. You can readily see how 
much she has learned in the spirit of 
play.” 

“T see where our little girls have to have 
a doll house right away,” said Mrs. Field- 
ing. “I don’t think we have any orange 
crates but we have some other crates or 
boxes that will do equally well. I know 
how Sally and Betty will enjoy fixing it 
all up. They could keep it out on the 
screened porch in summer and in winter 
it could be moved indoors.” 





AVOID RUBBER TASTE IN | 
CANNED FOODS | 





NX TEW jar rubbers usually come cover- 
4 ed with a fine gray powder which, if 
allowed to get on the food in the jar, will 
produce a rubber flavor. Ordinary wash- 
ing in cold or warm water may not re- 
move all of this powder. 

The rubbers should be placed in a bowl 
and boiling water poured over them. They 
should stand in this water for several 
minutes in order that they may be thor- 
oughly sterilized and free from this pow- 
der. If this procedure is followed and if 
the rubber is of a good standard make, 
there should not be any flavor in the can- 
ned product. 





l Bos 
rTHE season is fast approaching when 

the family must be taken to town to 
buy the autumn supply of shoes. It will 
pay you to learn something about the best 
shapes and best leathers to select for com- 
fort and for wear. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1523, Leather Shoes—Selection and 
Care, gives this information in clear, con- 
cise form. 


| A BULLETIN YOU NEED | 





If you would like a copy of Leather 
Shoes write to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
and she will gladly see that the bulletin is 
sent to you. 
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Pattern Department 











2%882—Simple tailored underclothes 


appeal 
to the young girl because of their 
youthful chic and to her mother be- 
Cause they are easily made and eas- 


ily laundered. This pretty set can 
be of cross bar muslin, rayon, or 
silk with equally good results. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. Size 
36 requires 1% yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial. 
M5—The youthful lines of this simple 
dress make it ideal for school wear. 
Gingham has become so popular this 
season that a red and white check 
trimmed with bands of plain white 
might be chosen with excellent re- 














sults. This pattern is designed for 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 39-inch material 
with ¥% yard of 39-inch contrasting. 

2897—The vogue for the wrap-around skirt 
is still with us, but in a new and 
charming form. This frock shows 
also a becoming scarf arrangement 
and pleasing novelty sleeves. Plain 
crepe and bias binding are used to 
give the clever finish that makes the 
dress distinctive. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 39-inch material with % yard 
of 39-inch contrasting and 9% yards 
of binding. 
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Eccs ~~ 


why you raised your pullets 


that’s 





HILE your pullets are getting used to laying quarters, change them 

gradually from growing mash to Amco Egg Mash. It is important 
for them to eat enough to meet the demands of laying. Amco will furnish 
the right balance of egg-making protein and growth-giving carbohydrates. 
You won't have to hold them back. Just feed them well and let them lay 
as soon as they are able. 


To meet different feeding requirements, Amco mixes three laying 
mashes: Amco Egg Mash with Meatscrap, Amco Egg Mash with Dried 
Buttermilk, and Amco Egg Mash with Alfalfa Leaf Meal and Buttermilk. 
They are open formula mashes, making for maximum growth, steady 
Amco also mixes an Egg Mash Supplement 
One of these feeds 


production, and late molt. 
for feeders who have good oats and corn of their own. 
will help your flock produce more eggs and more profits. 


WHY AMCO?. .. By following college recommendations, Amco 


assures its patrons of service and quality of the finest type. College 
teaching is the safest kind, because it is unbiased, and Amco Results 
depend partly upon this teaching and partly upon care in selecting in- 
gredients and experience in mixing them. That is why Amco Feeders 
get more eggs from their flocks all year through. See your nearest Au- 
thorized Amco Agent and talk with him about the different mashes. 


MCO 


FEED MIXING SERVICE 





AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
Owensboro, Ky. Peoria, Il. Omaha, Neb. 
Alfalfa Plants at: Powell, Garland, and Worland, Wyo. 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 




















Progressive Farmer | 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTES Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 


Which School \\\¢ 
Next? 


Enter KING’S now, or Sept. 2 for a 
Business, Secretarial or Banking course. 
The demand is heavy for our gradu- 
ates. Our Employment Bureau will 
help you to a position after graduating. 








Write today for catalog F and applica- 


tion blank. 

b Besimes 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 











Greensboro, N. C. 
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| EIGHT HUNDRED CLUB MEM- | 
| BERS AT COLLEGE 


yi XACTLY 454 girls and 291 boys, 

members of the 4-H clubs of North 
Carolina attended the annual short course 
held at State College, July 29 to August 
3. In addition, there was a larger num- 
ber of club leaders than ever before, mak- 
ing the enrollment go over 800. 








Mary Emma Powell of Turkey, Samp- 
son County, was elected president of the 
organization for the coming year. Boyce 
Brooks of Calypso, Duplin County, was 
elected vice-president; Vernon James of 
Weeksville, Pasquotank County, was elec- 
ted secretary and treasurer, and Lossie 
Hardison of Plymouth, Washington 
County, was elected historian. The gen- 
eral assemblies of the short course were 
presided over by Frank Raymond of Como, 
president of the organization for the past 
year. 


Ruth Coleman, 16-year-old datghter of 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Coleman of Burling- 
ton, Alamance County, was 


Route 3, 





t 
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BOYCE BROOKS AND RUTH COLEMAN 


King and queen of health at State 4-H Short 
Course, Raleigh, N. C. 
crowned queen of health in the contest 


between the five girls and five 
had won their way 


boys who 
through the county 


and district contests. Boyce Brooks, 17- 
year-old son of Rev. and Mrs. C. V. 
Brooks of Calypso in Duplin County, was 


crowned king of health. Both of the two 
young folks were pronounced excellent 
specimens of physical perfection. Miss 
Coleman is 64 inches tall and weighs 126 
pounds and made a score of 97.9 per cent. 
Young Brooks is 67 inches tall and weighs 
134 pounds. His score was 99.1 per cent. 

The short course was addressed by a 
number of agricultural leaders from 
North Carolina and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Classes were 
held each morning until twelve o'clock. 
Following the assembly and luncheon, the 
young people took part in sight-seeing 
tours and games. Vespers, motion pictures, 
and other meetings were held at night. 

A new feature of the annual 4-H club 
short course at State College this year 
was the appearance of a five-paged mim- 
eographed daily club paper, “Tar Heel 
Club News,” which gave the delegates a 
full account of each day’s doings. 
porters for the paper were Lucy 
Isabelle Harris, Gene Lefler, 
Hawkins, Mabel Bowling, Edmund Ay- 
cock, Boyce Brooks, R. G. McPherson, 
Jr., Vergil Moss, and Theodore Royster. 
The papers were distributed each day af- 
ter the general assembly by Jasper Griggs 
and Lester Elliott. The young folks said 
it was one of the most interesting parts of 
the course. 


Re- 
Blake, 


Christine 








| OUR SATURDAY HIKE 


( UR ‘tribe is doing just fine. At each 

meeting we get each member to 
tell something new in first aid, track- 
ing, signaling, and other subjects of in- 
terest. 

After a recent meeting at the home of 
our scribe, Royster McKeown, we took a 
six-mile hike. We started about two 
o'clock and got back about 4:30. We took 
the highway about a mile then turned off 
a country road and went two miles and 
then went a mile to the creek, and we all 
took a delightful swim. 

On the way home we scout paced three 
quarters of a mile without stopping. We 
did some trailing until we nearly reached 
home, then we feil in and marched home. 
Then we had roll call and were dismissed. 

I can safely say we boys are enjoying 
scouting, and are really learning the 
scout spirit. 

WILLIAM WOODWARD (5). 

Blackstock, S. C. 


LONE INDIAN CABIN AND | 
ATHLETIC GROUNDS 


FTER the Lone Indian Tribe of 
Sandy River was organized the next 
thing to be settled among its members 
was a place to hold our meetings. Our 
first two meetings were held in our local 





school building. Since those two meet- 
ings we have held our meetings at the 


homes of our members in rotation. 

The problem of securing a permanent 
meeting place for our tribe has been dis- 
cussed at every meeting that we have had. 
After all this discussion we decided to 
build a log cabin of our own to meet in. 

We have already cut the logs and 
hauled them to the place where our cabin 
is to be erected. We are going to start 
building the cabin at our next meeting. 


pots, and picture frames. We hope that 
our venture for securing a cover for our 
cabin will prove successful. 

At the back of our cabin a patch of 
lonesome looking pines wave their lofty 
tops to the sky. In the daytime birds flit 
and sing among these pines, and at night 
you can hear the screaming call of the 
whippoorwills as they sit in the heart of 
this group of pines. Out in front of the 
cabin door is a large open field in which 
we are going to have a baseball diamond 
and a croquet ground. At our right a 
small creek glides noiselessly by. We are 
going to build a swimming pond. Two 
of the scouts in our tribe cannot swim 
now, but they are going to learn in our 
pond this summer. We will probably 
have a basketball court on our grounds 
next winter. We are all trying not only 


to build up our mental and_ moral 
strength but our physical strength as 
well. JACK CARTER, Chief (15). 


Axton, Virginia. 


| LET’S USE CLEMSON, V. P. L., | 
| AND N. C. STATE | 








(Concluded from page 5) 


72. Vegetable Gardening. 

76. Soybeans. 

77. Pork for Carolina Farmers, 

78. Judging Dairy Cattle. 

79, Judging Swine, 

80. Hogs for South Carolina. 

81. Forests and Forestry in South Carolina. 

82. Lettuce Culture. 

83. Irish Potato Culture. 

84. The Sweet Potato Industry. 

85. Asparagus Culture. 

86. Cotton Fertilizers, 

87. Poultry Production, 

88. Poultry Houses and Equipment. 

89. The Farm Orchard. 

EXTENSION CIRCULARS 

Forage System 

Litters. 

29. Codperation for Selling. 

31. County Organization, 

35. Production and Care of Cream 
ment 

37. The F all Crop of Irish 

38. Testing Dairy Products, 

39. Crop Rotations for Piedmont Counties. 

40. Crop Rotations for Eastern and Southern 
Counties. 

42, South Carolina Grades for Irish Potatoes. 

44. South Carolina Grades for Cabbage. 

45. South Carolina Grades for Barreled 
ples 

47. South Carolina Grades for Asparagus, 

49. South Carolina Grades for Slicing Cucum- 
bers. 

50. South Carolina Grades for Peaches, 

51. South Carolina Grades for Bermuda On- 
ions. 

52. South Carolina Grades 

toes. 
Tobacco Wildfire 


2. & for a Sow and Two 


for Ship- 


Potatoes, 


Ap- 


for Fresh Toma- 





x 4 53. ] and Blackfire. 

After our cabin has been built we are 55. South Carolina Grades for Onions, 

. 5 ra re cate 56. Lawns for South Carolina. 
going to try to us¢ something new, and 60. Common Grape Diséases and Their Con- 
unknown to most Lone Scouts to cover trol. 

ahin « ute a : Se = Apple Spraying. 
our cabin and also to fill up the cracks 62. The Mexican Bean Beetle. 
between the logs. This is a substance 63. Pecan Culture. 
rhs aa of i as yee 64. Cotton Bol Jeevil Situation, 
which the scouts in our tribe call “paper ¢ Fertilizers for Corn. 
mash. 67. Better Pastures for South Carolina, 
. - . 69. Small Grains for South Carolina, 

We have experimented with paper 70. Winter Cover Crops. _ 

mash and these experiments proved very 7}. Alfalfa for South Carolina. 
oe aes I - : wes? 72. Organized Agriculture Through Rural 
successful. This substance is not expen- Communities. 
sive and is light, strong, and durable. 7: Fertilizers for South Carolina, 
. 3 74. Onion Culture, 
Some of the things that we have made 75. Cotton Varieties. 
with this substance are: tables, book- 76. Dusting Controls the Boll Weevil. 
: : . 77. Forest Fires in South Carolina, 

ends, vases, jars, jugs, buckets, flower 7g. Cotton Spacing. 
f( 
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terest you most. 


in South Carolina; V. P. J., 


V’. C. State College, Raleigh, 


To My State Agricultural College: 


gressive Farmer of August 17. 


numbers I am listing below and oblige, 


Name 
Extension Circulars Nos. 
Extension Folders Nos. 
Nos, 


Information Cards 


Station Bulletins Nos. 











USE THIS BLANK FOR ORDERING BULLETINS 


kind reader do you think you can afford to throw away thts 
e Farmer before ordering five or six of the valu- 
able bulletins offered you re of charge by your state agricultural college? 
Look over the list on page 5 and on this page and see which ones 
Then just fill in the following blank and mail to your state 
agricultural College—Clemson College, at Clemson College postoffice, if you live 
at Blacksburg postoffice, 
if you live in North Carolina, 


I am interested in the list of your free agricultural publications given in The 


Please send me without charge the publications whose 
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if you live in Virginia; or 
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79. Side Application of 
80. Emergency 
81. The 
82. Community Cotton 
83. Sweet Potato Storage, 


8. First 
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Ammonia for 
Hay Crops. 
Tree Borer. 
Improvement, 
Proper Methods of 


Cotton, 














Peach 


Handlir a. 
84. Tobacco Diseases and Insects. 
Southeastern Egg-Laying 

stration. 
87. Preparing Asparagus for Market, 
89. Corn Production. 
90. Tobacco Soils and 
91. Tobacco Varieties 


Demon. 








Fertilizers, 
and Plant Gr 


wing, 
92, Cultivation of Bright Tobacco, 
93. Tobacco Barns. 
95. Controlling the Boll Weevil. 
9. Austrian Winter Field Peas. 
INFORMATION CARDS 
1. The Cotton Red Spider. 
4. Sweet Potatoes: Seed Selection, Bedding 
and Disease Control. 
12. Forage Crops for Hogs in South Carolina, 
14. Marketing South Carolina Hogs. 
16. Leaf Plant Lice, 
18. Home Mixing of Fertilizers. 
19. The Home Orchard in South Carolina, 


25. Fumigating Stored Grains. 

27. How to Determine Boll Weevil Infestation 

28. Oil Sprays for Scale Insects. 

30. Fall Destruction of Boll Weevils. 

31. Homemade Steam-Boiled Lime 
Wash. 

32. Fall Boll Weevil Control. 

34. Home-Grown Feed Needed for Dairy Herd, 

35. Cutworms. 

36. Seed Treatment of Wheat, Oats, 

for Smut. 


Sulphur 
and Bar: 
ley 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 











MARY HAD A LITTLE 
LAMBe~ IT DRANK SOME 
eG ASOLINE — AND THEN 
IT WANDERED WEAR 
A FIRE- AND SINCE 


HAS NOT BENZINE 
( A  - a 


. 5 
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Crazy Ike and His Uke are back again 
this week with another of their catchy 
ditties. You'll find him again next week 
too with another just as catchy. 

And, remember, this is everybody's 
business. If you have an idea for as good 
or better ditty than Ike’s send it in, ad- 
dressing your letter to Song Contest De- 
partment, care Uncle P. F., The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Every idea found accepta- 
ble will carry the name of the writer, 
and in addition, the writer will receive 4 
cash prize of 50 cents. So, as Ike says. 
“Come on folks. Let’s make this every- 
body's cartoon.” 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1929, by Publishers 








(Copyright, Syndicate) 
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“I wasn’t goin’ to tell about goin’ w 
swimmin’ if the poison ivy just broke 
on my hands an’ face, but the doctor kne@ 
I'd been settin’ on it.” 
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jhe frend of the Markets 


‘HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago:— 


Last Week 


Pre-war 
Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb...$0.06%4 $0.06 $0.0634 sree 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt.............+. 242Y 3.12Y 90 i 5e 
PS; QUENGUC,, COs oo. ccse ede cse vs 10.85 1150 10.90 7.82 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 12.63 13.28 La 7.20 
NOUS, FFESR NVStS; G08. v.60. sis ecee 3114 303 2934 223% 
Hens, heavy, live, 1B. ........500000 29 29 25 13% 
Cy: OSTVAS, 1D. -s.05b.05 ooo0 es saeved 4134 41 44 25H 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 123 1.223% 1.33% 96% 
orn, NO. 2 MATEO, Oth... ce sccvcsccse 97% 96% 98 672 
Oats, No. 2 whitte, O0....6666scs0000 461% 47, 40% 42 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton..........++-21.50 17.50 21.50 18.40 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, fb. .......... 1895 1870 1965 1317 
Sweet potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl....... COP -skenistes GIG aacsds 
Ree eI Ge. V0. 2, DUN .gs iiw. Canton 6.00 4.121 BOO sean 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bRt.. 2.50 8 neces ~~ wececd Sv 00 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cotton, middling, pound ............ 1034 ROGER, BONES. so ivvicdecscusescssuseues 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 PE. GORER. soveccc cae eeKese'svcseesrs 15@16 
MEE CBLCIE, POGUE sec cccsesavecesions 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 90@$1.00 
 TIEMINE cc a's aebiee peeainee Cees 60@65 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD _ 
The Deadly Waste — 


S A lazy farm boy I could not relish 

the labor connected with cleaning out 
fence corners. One summer night some 
rats that were harbored in an abandoned 
fence corner swept 
down upon my pet 
pigeons. 

Like all mortals 
who lock the doors 
after the horse has 
been stolen, next 
morning I waded into 
the fence corners. 
While I lost my 
pigeons, I learned a 
valuable lesson. 











J. W. HOLLAND 


We Americans have not yet had to 
learn the value of fence corners. We have 
enough waste land lying idle to feed thou- 
sands of people. Japan and Belgium and 
Italy have learned the productiveness of 
fence rows and waste corners. Before an- 
other half century passes we shall be 
obliged to do the same way. 


17°49 

A fence corner is a menace. One good 
corner can produce enough noxious weed 
seed to threaten an entire acre. The 
Pioneers in Southern Towa planted hedges 
of osage. These hedgerows became the 
breeding ground of millions of chinch 
bugs which became a curse to the wheat. 


A little corner of Canada thistles be- 
comes a menace to an entire township. 


; The waste corners of idleness in a boy’s 
life will seed him down with the corrup- 
tion of bad habits. Furthermore, the bad 
that develops in one idle child will infest 
the lives of many otherwise good children. 
There would not be much wrong in the 
world if it were not for idleness. 


19 °¢9 


A buyer of books came into Mr. Frank- 
lin’s store. A clerk priced a certain book 
at one dollar. The buyer thinking that 
Mr. Franklin might give him a better 
Price, called for the proprietor. Mr. 
Franklin asked him one dollar and a 
quarter. After haggling for some time, 
the customer asked, “What is the least 
you will take for that book?” Mr. Frank- 
lin said, “One dollar and a half, for you 
have wasted fifty cents worth of my 
time.” The buyer paid his $1.50, and 
bought some of the best wisdom that is 
under the sun. 


These waste moments can be well put 
to the cultivation of the higher life. Mod- 
€n life with its machinery rush is invad- 
mg the peaceful little lanes in the far 
Country. There is not much chance to 
elop the spiritual resources within us, 





unless we do it in these little moments 
of relaxation and rest. 


A friend of mine has a beautifully kept 
farm. He carries a little book in his 
pocket in which he jots down the little 
things that need to be done. When a lit- 
tle vacant time is his he refers to his 
note book for direction. 


A prophet once said, “The waste places 
shall rejoice.” This meant that good 
should fill the places that were harborers 
of the bad. 

The way to redeem a bad thing is to 
make it produce good. 





| VIRGINIA FARM PROGRESS | 
l 





As Seen by County Agents 


A SORT of moving picture of interest- 
ing happenings on Virginia farms is 
given in these news notes from home and 
farm agents. 

Prince Edward.—J. W. Lancaster, 
local agent, writes: “A farmer who lives 
near Farmville limed two acres of land 
year before last and seeded it to wheat. 
Last spring he seeded this land to red 
clover. There is a great difference in the 
growth of the clover on the rest of the 
field which was not limed. This farmer 
is so pleased with the result that he has 
decided to lime a part of his farm each 
year until all of it has been limed.” 


Greene.— The power of suggestion 
sometimes works wonders. Agnes S. 
Maupin, home demonstration agent, 
writes: “I asked one lady what she was 
going to do about some rubbish piled up 
beside her house. She said she did not 
think she could do anything. I gave her 
a few suggestions and went with the 
chairman to visit some more families in 
that community. When we returned about 
two hours later this woman had removed 
all the rubbish and had a man digging up 
the ground for planting flowers.” 


Alleghany.—People don’t often think 
of extension work as being charitable 
work, but sometimes it is. The home 
demonstration agent in Alleghany tells of 
such a case. She writes: “Members of 
the Boiling Spring Community Club met 
at the home of one of the poorest neigh- 
bors whose home was much dilapidated 
and made a survey of the grounds, house, 
and furniture. Then they proceeded to 
make them over during Better Homes 
Week. The club raised $40 for improve- 
ments, two local sawmills donated lumber 
for a porch and extra bedroom, and the 
civic clubs of Covington donated the roof- 
ing and windows. The home demonstra- 
tion agent secured lumber to build a 
kitchen, paint for the interior, a bed, table, 
and curtains for the 16-year-old girl’s 
bedroom which was fixed up in the attic. 
Old flour sacks and other material were 
dyed to make clothes for the smaller chil- 
dren. The men of the club did the out- 
side work and the women the inside. It 
was interesting to see the pleasure they 
all got out of it.” 
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Ghe Modern Farm Household 
is Happier Because of the 


McCorMICK-DEERING Engine 


| gga dawn to dark, any 
time during January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, 
June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November or 
December, there’s likely to be 
work for a McCormick-Deer- 
ing Engine. It is always there, 
always reliable, portable, ver- 
satile, uncomplaining. It works 
through meal-time, week days 
and Sundays, and all night long 
if need be. Give it 2 cents’ worth 
of fuel and it will pump 3000 
gallons, or separate 4000 pounds 
of milk, or do a week’s family 
washing, or what have you? 
McCormick-Deering Engines 
have high-tension magnetos for 
easy starting; sturdy, one-piece 
main frames for heavy duty 
service. They are built with 
removable cylinder heads, long 
connecting rod bearings, en- 
closed crankcases, speed gover- 


Running water in the house! No more 

pumping. No more lugging heavy 

buckets. Think of the time and effort 

you save. Consider the convenience and 

added pleasure it will bring to your 
household. 


nors, heavy, drop-forged, heat- 
treated steel crankshafts, and 
large, wide main bearings. All 
parts easy to obtain and easy 
to replace. 


The four sizes of McCormick- 
Deering Engines—11, 3,6, and 
10 h. p.—are available at the 
McCormick- Deering dealers’ 
stores at fifteen thousand points 
in the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 





Chicago, Illinois 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 




















Write Dez 
For Catalog and free 
re booklet on 
Egg Production 
We Also Sell 
sia Butter Boxes 
EGG of gre Se ite ce 
CRATES > ° = 50c each 
(Plus Parcel Post) 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 


TLANTA. GA, 


RAISE RABBITS FOR 
FUR AND MEAT 


Large pratt, derived in backyard or 
farm with only a small in- 
vestment. This association 
will supply you with pedi- 
greed, registered stock of 
any breeds. Write us for 
literature and information. 


ATLANTA RABBIT AS- 
SOCIATION 
P.O. Box 198, Atlanta,Ga. 












as foreman or active worker 
A JOB on a good farm can be found 

by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 
















SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the vastery and keep in your own pocket the 
rofits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
alvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Bootia Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 
“for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 

FREE SAMPLES 
Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


P-3 Raleigh, W. C. 








OQ 





‘s TREES and SHRUBS 


EVERGREENS, FLOWERING SHRUB 
ROSES, SHADE AND FRUIT TREES. 
Write for our catalogue—free. 
SALESMEN WANTED—ask for details. 


HOWARD-HICKORY COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 102, Hickory, N. C. 












PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


HI-GRADE CHIX 


For Fall delivery. These prices are 100% live deliv- 
ery. Just send $1.00 with your order and we will 





ship C. O, D. 

25 50 100 500 
Barred Rocks and Reds . *. 4 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 
Heavy Mixed ............ 5 11.00 52.50 
White Leghorns ........ 3. ‘oo 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Troutville Poultry Farm, tnc., Troutville, Va. 














Get your qhicks 
a. CHICKS C.0.D. S55.2: baying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places ord 
pay tman the rest. Chicks Gelivered 
ime. Write for catal 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














or o~t~ 





“PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORNS HENS AND MALES 


NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg ome Records Ym oa wy 
a and special price bullet: 

GEO. B. FERRIS, 830 Union, eal Rapide. Michigan 





___ PUREBRED LI LIVESTOCK 
RED ED POLL CATTLE “THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, Nerth Carolina. 
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Banners of Scoutcratt 


By JOHN CASE 


7: B, 


Copyright 1929 by 
Lippincott Co. 


—— 


oN. 














THE STORY SO FAR 

N order to 1ip between Lone 

Scout Tribe and city Troop, Arthur Frost, 
Tribe Guide and teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in Pleasant Valley, took his tribe on two 
visits to the city as guests of the Troop of his 
friend and war buddy, Bill Graham. Warm 
friendships were formed between members of 
the two groups and plans laid for a return 
visit of the Troop to Pleasant Valley. 

Rodney Spencer, chief of the Tribe, visited 
in the palatial home of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the Troop, whose 
father was a millionaire banker, and in the 
tenement home of Mike Moran, whose father 
was a truck driver. 

Tradition in the Valley said that the Spen- 
cers had Indian blood in their veins and that 
somewhere on Oaklawn, the Spencer farm, 
there was a copper mine which Indians had 
long ago operated. Rod and his pal, Jack 
Barry, had spent many hours searching in 
vain for it, using as their guide a map which 
had been in the Spencer family for generations. 

Among the hired men at Oaklawn was Den- 
ton, a new-comer, who appeared interested in 
the talk about the mine. When the family 
returned from a trip one day they found 
Denton and Hansen, one of the older hired 
men, gone, and Rod’s room turned topsy turvy. 
Apparently an attempt had been made to find 
the map, but the secret hiding place had re- 
mained undiscovered. 

Carl Lindstrom, an “air tramp,’’ made a 
forced landing on the Oaklawn pasture and 
accepted an invitation to visit the Spencers. 
During his stay he taught Rod the rudiments 
of aviation, finding him an apt pupil. 

While Troop Scouts were camped at Clear 
Lake, after having visited for a week in homes 
of Lone Scouts, Rod made his first solo flight. 
While flying over the almost impenetrable 
hills on the far limits of Oaklawn, he saw two 
men at work with pick and spade. They 
scrambled to cover on seeing the plane. Rod- 
ney decided not to tell about seeing them until 
he could investigate further. 


foster friends! 


Lone and Troop Scouts met for a day’s con- 
test in Scouting requirements. Honors be- 
tween groups were rather evenly divided, each 
group excelling in the phase of scouting most 
familiar to it. 

Rodney took Helen Burnett for her first air- 
plane flight which she found most thrilling. 
To add to the thrills, as they flew over the 
hills Rod had skimmed over on his solo flight, 
they again saw men at work, and one man 
fired on them with a rifle. None of his shots 
took effect, but the action made Rodney de- 
termine to investigate at once. He was talk- 
ing the matter over with Carl Lindstrom while 
they were housing the plane, when Carl fell 
over a stick, breaking his right arm and a rib. 
The doctor pronounced his injury not serious 
but serious enough to keep Lindstrom on the 
ground for awhile. 


ATER in the day as they went about 

their chores, Rod again took up the 

story which had been interrupted by Lind- 
strom’s accident. 

“T figure that some 
way those fellows 
who were here have 
got a. line on the old 
mine,” Rod announc- 
ed, “and are digging 
to open it up. We 
really have no clear 
title to that particu- 
lar piece of land and 
I'm not sure but that 
anyone could file a 
mining claim on it 
under the state law. 
That's why I'm anxious to get the low- 
down on what’s happening.” 





JOHN CASE 


“T can’t believe that anyone would be 
foolish enough to think they could get 
title to land which has been recognized 
as belonging to you Spencers for more 
than a hundred years, whether it’s record- 


ed or not,” observed Lindstrom. “But 
they may think they are playing for big 
stakes. Rough as the going is I think 


we'd better ‘mosey’ up that way tomorrow 
and see what’s going on.” 

“T'll have Jack come over 
with us” said Rod. “Those men must be 
living there somewhere and there are 
sheltered places where a cabin could be 
hidden and we'd have a lot of trouble 
locating it.” 


“Why not include Graham and Frost, 
along with that fighting Irish Troop 
Leader and his pal?” queried Lindstrom, 
watching his friend narrowly. “Looks to 
me as if this may be more than a job for 


and go along 


two boys and ‘crip.’ And .don’t forget, 
Rod, those Scoutmasters have been where 
there was more than one rifleman. 


Rod frowned. It had been the dream 
of his young life to prove to his father 
that the lost. mine of Indian days was no 
myth and the inclusion of Jack Barry and 
now of Carl Lindstrom in his plans was 
a tribute to his feeling of friendship for 
them. Yet there was sound sense in what 
Lindstrom advised. 


ATE that evening Lindstrom and Rod 
joined the Troop Scouts in their 
camp. Guide Frost, who had come over 
to the camp for a visit with his friend, 
listened intently as Rod recounted recent 
happenings. The e: es of all were agleam 
with interest when Rod stated that on 


“one flight’”—being careful not to stipu- 
late which one—he had been fired upon. 
to this 


“After all there may be nothing 
though,” remarked Scoutmas- 
ter Graham, “except that a 
gang of thieves have been ex- 
cavating to provide a hiding 
place for plunder. There’s been 
a lot of petty thievery in the 
country since the concrete 
highway was completed. What 
do you think, Art?” 

Guide Frost pondered for a 
moment before replying. “I’ve 
always believed that the story 
of the lost mine is simply a 
legend,” he finally remarked. 
“But hanged if this experience of Rod’s 
don’t give color to his assertion that the 
map he owns tells the story of a real 
mine. Anyway, it is worth making an in- 
vestigation and we certainly don’t intend 
to have anyone taking pot shots ¥ 4 


Scouts. After this hike’s over, Bill, we’ll 
look into things.” 
“This guy’s a sportsman,” grinned 


Lindstrom who betrayed no evidence of 
the pain he was suffering. “He doesn’t 
‘pot shot’ as you intimate. He takes ‘em 
on the wing. It would be poetic justice 
if Rod should fight fire with fire and blow 
the whole gang off the map by bombing 
their hold out. I'd trust that boy to do 
it, too!” : 

“Yow!” Terry Sullivan was on his feet. 
“You said it, birdman! Put Spencer in 
command of the air forces and give me a 
chance to lead the army. We'll clean ’em 
up, Scouts! Why wait?” 

“Keep cool, you young firebrand!” 
counseled Scoutmaster Graham. “This is 
a Scout camp on a peaceful farm. Does 
this sound like war?” The soft twitter of 
night birds, the croak of a frog, came in 
answer and the boys laughed. It did 
seem impossible that strife could enter in 
or danger threaten. Except to decide that 
a trip to the rough country would be 
made, nothing definite was decided upon. 


ONFOUND this pesky arm,” mut- 

tered Lindstrom as with Rod he 
walked slowly toward the Oaklawn Farm 
home. “I’m not going to be able to take 
that hike and who knows what may hap- 
pen? But you can sure count on me when 
the small bunch goes.” 

“A broken wing is bad enough for any- 
one,” condoled Rod, “and especially bad 
for an airman. But think of what it 
would mean if you were a_ baseball 
pitcher, all lined up for a big game. That 
would be even worse.” 

“Thanks,” observed the 
“But it’s poor consolation! Well, I’ll just 
have to make the best of things. One 
thing sure, I couldn't be in finer hands.” 

“Well you won't be out of the picture 
long with that arm,” Rod comforted. “Lu- 
cille thinks it will be great stuff to have 
you around home. I don’t believe she’s 
really sorry you got hurt.” 

“A great kiddo,” said Lindstrom. “A 
great kid! I'll miss her when I’m gone 
from here.” 


flyer dryly. 


aren’t going to leave,” as- 
sured Rod. “Before many months your 
plane factory will be running full blast 
right here at Oaklawn. I’ve got a hunch 
that all this mystery is going to be cleared 
up in the next few weeks.” 


jut you 


“Perhaps the mystery of your dark 





past, too,” jested the airman. “When you 
are proved a heap big Chief I'll join you 
in a war dance. Well,” as they entered 
the house, “pleasant dre: ams for you but 
little sleep for me. I’ve got more aches 
than an acrobat with rheumatiz.” 


As Rodney Spencer bade his friend 
good-night, then went to his room, he lay 
sleepless for hours pondering over this 
newest mystery. Self-reliant, accustomed 
to solving most of his problems without 
troubling his parents, Rodney was op- 
pressed with an uneasy feeling that he 
should go straight to his father with the 
whole story. Yet it had been impressed 
upon him that he had almost entered 
man’s estate and Rodney felt that there 
was no betrayal of trust in at least mak- 


ing a preliminary survey. Then if real 
danger threatened he would call on “Dy- 


namite Dan.” But when he slept to dream 
the Lone Eagle dreamed not of warfare 
or hidden treasure but of a 
swift ship cleaving the air. 
And ever with mighty wings a 
great eagle kept apace with 
him. 
CHAPTER XIV 

War Drums Beat to Summon 


Scouts 
XCEPT for the keen en- 
joyment, not only of a 


hike on a perfect day but the 
added zest of companionship 
between Troop Scouts and 
Scouts who had become firm 
friends, the long-planned-for hike was 
uneventful. With Rodney Spencer as 
pilot the small army of Scouts had 
climbed to the top of Old Baldy, glori- 
ed in the view, then pressed down and 
onward along Rapid Creek for miles until 
camp was made. The swift stream had 
added its store of finny-food, well stock- 
ed haversacks had been unpacked, and the 
great day had ended back at Scout Camp. 

Flyer Lindstrom missed the hike but 
now he was determined that nothing more 
should escape him. He was out with Rod- 
ney early the next morning when a slow- 
moving figure came up the walk, rounded 
the turn and paused at the kitchen door. 
Rod watched curiously as his mother came 
out and it was evident that the wayfareft 
was asking for food. 

Some memory stirred in Rodney’s brain. 
Where had he seen the old man before. 
Suddenly with a whoop which surprised 
Lindstrom and his mother Rod was rac- 
ing up the walk. “Golddust Don!” called 
Rod. “Golddust Don! You old rascal, 
how did you come to be here?” 


The old man, face immaculate and 
clothes clean if tattered, turned and his 
dim eyes lighted. “If it isn’t the Boy 
Scout Leader I saw on the highway!” he 
exclaimed. “Who'd thought I'd have 
found you again?” 


Lone 


As Rod shook hands warmly with the 
old man, then introduced him as formally 
to his mother and to Lindstrom as if he 
had been an honored guest, the eyes of 
“Golddust Donny” were wet. “I am hon- 
ored, madam, ” he announced, making a 
low bow. “I am merely a wayfarer but I 
recognize gentlefolk when I see them. I 
have predicted a fine future for this son 
of yours, Mrs. Spencer. You must be 
proud of him?” 

“Of course we are proud of Rod,” 
smiled Mother Spencer, “ but that doesn't 
affect your being hungry. Step in Mr. 
Donnell and we will see about breakfast. 
Rod and Carl may come in and visit with 
you.” 


HE old man excused himself while 

again he observed his passion for 
cleanliness by a thorough scrubbing, then 
sat down and began on an ample repast. 
Little Lucille, won by the old man’s kind- 
ly manner, lingered near and poured the 
steaming coffee while the gallant old 
Irishman smiled his thanks. 

“Why not stay with us and work on 
the farm awhile,” urged Rod. ‘We have 
plenty of light work for you.” 

“T couldn’t impose on your kindness,” 
announced the old man with dignity. “I 
know I am past earning. But if Mrs. 
Spencer will permit I will stay this day 


that I may tell stories to this sunbeam, 
That is the only way I can earn my board 
and keep 

The traveler was assured that he would 
be made welcome and Rod went off to 
work while Lindstrom lingered, nursing 
his broken arm. The old man proved an 
interesting story teller and listened with 
intense interest to the airman’s stories of 
vagabond flying as he had traversed the 


country, “barnstorming” at county fairs, 
“Begorra,” observed old Hugh, “that 
beats walking. 3ut,” he smiled, “You 
don’t get to stop and visit with fine folks 
like these. Life with you is all speed, 
my young friend. Mine is the more 
pleasant way after all.” 

Lindstrom could not agree with his 


chance friend; for him the airways. As 
the day wore on and the old man loafed 
in the shade, played with Little Lucille, 
and told innumerable stories it became 
evident that he was growing restless, 
When Rod came in from the field he was 
met at the gate, thanked again for the 
hospitable reception but assured by the 
wanderer that he must be on his way. 
“Some day I may be back again,” said the 
old man, “but I am on my way to rejoin 
a pal. God bless you, my lad. May the 
future hold naught but happiness for 
you.” Rod saw his queer friend depart 
with regret. Like some strange bird of 
passage he had blown in to safe harbor, 
again to be a-wing. 
(Continued next week) 


DodbuFinowyour 
-funday fehool fesson? 


Ten Questions and Answers About the 
Return from Captivity. 
I 

When did Cyrus, king of the Medes and 
Persians, become the ruler of Babylon? . 

In 538 B. C. when he captured the city and 
executed Belshazzar. 

Il 

What happened during the first year of his 
reign? 

Cyrus discovered that Jehovah desired the 
Hebrews to return to Jerusalem and rebuild 
the temple of Solomon. He decided to sce that 
this was done. 

Ill 

How did he put this determination into ef- 
fect? 

Cyrus issued a proclamation ordering all 
who desired to do so to depart and command- 
ing those who remained to contribute aid and 
funds to the travelers. 

IV 

Who responded to the call? 

The houses of Judah and Benjamin; the 
priests; and the Levites, who kept the temple 
and were its servants. 


Vv 


What preparations were made for the de- 
parture? 


Throughout the kingdom of Babylon, free 
will offerings were collected. Some gave 
money; others food and supplies; still others 
mules and ‘cattle, that the caravan might be 
able to re-establish homes about Jerusalem. 

VI 

What gift did Cyrus make to the caravan? 

Cyrus contributed the sacred vessels which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken from the temple 
60 years before. 

VII 

What did the temple utensils include? 

There were 5,400 gold and silver vessels in 
all. Among these were 30 gold platters and 
1,000 of silver; 29 censers; 30 gold bowls; 410 


silver bowls, and 1,000 other vessels. Also 
other articles not listed. 
Vill 


By what route did the caravan leave Baby- 
lon? 

The caravan traveled north-northwest along 
the Euphrates by Maran to Carchemish; thet 
southwest by south through Namath, Syria 
and Samaria. 

IX 

How many people were included in the grouP 
of travelers? 

There were 42,360 Israelites and 7,337 slaves 
in the caravan. 

x 
How long were they on their journey? 


The journey of 800 miles took about fost 
months. 
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August 17, 1929 


Classif ied Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and se e 


This is our CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION, ride! 


advertisers to use other editions as per 





will pay 
Send Cas 


insertions same rate. 
Display Clas: 
inch in table below. 


as one word each initial, 








ist 
h With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 
sified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


abbreviation, and whole number, 


and Virginia. It 
ons you wish to use. 
Additional 


th Carolina, South Carolin 


State plainly what edi 





Note rates per 


g each initial in your name and ad- 












punt 
i ¥ two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
dress. 
o—X—X— . . 
Edition— Circulation— {States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Carolinas-V irginia . 150,000 mC), 8, C,,.and-¥s..... 10c a word $9.50 per inch 
esi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
Pennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and KE. Tenn. 5¢e a word 4.50 per inch 
bay std Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6e a word 6.50 per inch 
eer 00 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8e a word 7.50 per inch 
a “five editions. 30. 000 Whole South ........... 36¢ a word 30.80 per inch 








Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleish, N. C. 
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Farms For Sale or Rent 
North Carolina 


Excellent farm for rent. near Shelby, N. C. Address 
N. C. 






Rox 821, Asheville 
Sale Specia priced land near Charlotte, N. C. 
L. Propst, Charlotte, c 





and truck farm, 
yant, Durham, N. 


order of court: Most v aluable a 
farming implements, riparian 
ights and fishery. 950 acres; one-half cleared. Easy 
terms. Sale September 20th, 1929, Courthouse, Wind- 
sor, N. C Apply to J. A. Pritchett, Windsor, N. C. 


“For Rent 30 acre da 


~ within 
limits. Max e 


mile of city 





For sale 
Chowan River with team, 





South Carolina 


South Carolina farms produce naturally iodized food 
vegetables and fruits. Tracts of fifty te five 
be purchased on attractive terms. 

Box 1318, Columbia Cc. 


For Sale Piedmont, North Carolina, 700 
ideal dairy and stock; nine miles two unive 
town sixty thousand population Description, tern 
price; responsible parties. Address Box 1, Yen 
South Carolina. 


products, 
hundred acres may 
Write N. B. Gamble,” 















Virginia 
utiful home and farm right 


iporia. All city conveniences 1] 
1g operated. Fine herd cows Ter n thou- 


For Sale.—B 
porate limits 
dairy now be 











sand cash, balance to suit. J. Dudley Woodard, North 
Emporia, | Vv ae Se 
Land Operators Wanted 
WE WANT BIGH CLASS 


LAND OPERATORS 


An old established land company of 


sound financial standing, owning 
outright hundreds of thousands 
acres of productive cutover farm 
lands in Southeast Texas, wants 
active representatives in this lo- 
cality. 


Real estate organizations, land op- 


erators and individuals who: stand 
well in their respective communities 
and who have a reputation for fair 
and square dealings, are invited to 


write us for special representative 


Proposition. Our tremendous colon- 
ization project is backed by an in- 
tensive advertising campaign almost 
national in scope. 


Write at once for literature and 


special proposition. 


SOUTHWESTERN SETTLEMENT & 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


801 Petroleum Bldg., Houston, Texas 


References: Any bank in Houston, Beau- 
mont and Southeast Texas. 











Plants 


NOTICE --IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 

west. the buyer is expected to pay transportation 

ee unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 

oe in his ad. This rule shall govern tr-nsac- 
ms between our Plant advertisers and buyers. 








Bulbs 


$2.25 dozen! postpaid. 
Williamston, i. 


Madonna Lilies, 


Whitley, Rt 3, Mics FE. L. 





Callbedincliinaadka ease 


Cabbage and Collard: $1.50, 1,000; 
uray, C1; remont, N. C 


ental plants: 1,000, $1.2: 16,000, $10.  Thomas- 
le Mile Pla ant “o., Thomasville, 


Pall landing Ga 
Eureka F» rm, ee plants: 


ot Cc ‘laremont, N 
Cabbace 


$1; 1.000, ; 
Ht 31.5 


postpaid. G. W. 








ra. 


$1.50, 1,000: prepaid. 





Heading Collard Pin nts.- — "00. 5O- Kap. 
ri »; prepaid. Lallydale ‘Farm, Mineral 





x grown Cabbage and Collard plants: 300, 
8: $1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid. $1.50 thousand: 
; expressed. J. P. Council) Company, Frank- 


PE POPC LGOOOOCCPGOLCGCLPIOLOPOCCI OL OSE LPOCLORON 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


, Heading Collard and Cabbage 500, 75e; postpaid. 


Dellinge zremont, 














> and Collore rd plants: 0, hoe: 500, $1; 1,006, 
fd. Tomato and Celery plants: 50¢, 100; all post- 
paid. Virginia Plant Farm, ourtland » we 





imme - 








bbage and Collard Plants.—-Now ready for 
diate shipment. Price, postpaid: 500 for $1.10; 1,000 
for $2. ay press, charges not prepaid: 500 for 75e; 
1.000 to 4,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at 
$1 per 1,000. Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, 
Scuth Carolina. 





= 
Nursery Stock 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- 


cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Vruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Tr varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
ord Nursery, ‘Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 











Barley 


recleaned for seed, 
el] Also Improved Blue Straw Wheat, 


$1.50 per bush- 
$2 per bushel; 
f.o.b. this station. M. S. Beam, Waco, N. C. 


Cabbage 


Beardless Barley, 










Cabbage Seeds.—Get our wholesale prices to plant 
growers before buying. Councill Seed Company, Frank- 
lin. Va. 

Clover 

For Sale. Crimsen Clover seed, in chaff, 

le per pt J. O. Lutz, Newton, N. C. 





~ information. 
Clover, Rock 


Time te no Free photographs, 
ress Originators E arly Southern Purr 
1s. ¢ 











Cotton Prices: Premiums for 


Approximate spot cotton prices, 
ment of Agriculture, 


GASTONIA, N. C.—What Carolina mills 
delivered to 
August Z at 1 


ll points, based on the c¢ 


U cents. 








NEW ENGLAND M ELS. POINTS. —What these mills were paying, 


future contre acts 
1 


based on the « sing Ne\ 


York oO 
Inches— % 5-16 
Middling ....... rae 21.10 
Although we have quoted the spot picid x: 
ment of Agriculture 
ferent lengths of staple. 
Division of Cotton 
Geo. A. 


August 2, 1929, 
based on official standards for grade 


were 








basis on only three grades, the U. S. 
recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades and some 3 


Dunagin, In Ch 


Better Grades and Staples 


U. S. Depart- 
and staple 


reported by telegraph to the 


e paying for Mississippi Delta growth cotton, 
losing New York December future contracts 
1 1 1-32 1 

9 





delivered 
August 2 at 1 
1 1-32 1 1-16 


>2 
aéaee 23.10 





Depart- 





f 


dif- 
Marketing, Cotton 
charge, 


Market News Service, 
Atlanta District. 








Baby Chicks 


For Sale.—Purebred chicks from highest degree of 
strain. Will operate all summer. Write for cur price 
list. Rocky Mount Hatchery. Rocky Mount N. e, a= 

Leghorns 

Hollywood Tancred White Leghorns; pullets and coc k- 

erels, all ages: also laying hens and breeders, R. E. 


Stuarts Draft. Va. 


Sandy, 





Peilewt 


Pes afowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Twe or More Breeds 
selected Barred Rocks, Rhode 
Res, ete., 14 weeks old, $1.10 each, f.0.b 
Also highest quality baby chicks. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 











Atlanta, Ga. see : 
~ Select 4 purebrec cocker els. April hatched, ; May 
hatched, $1.50 Barred Rocks, Anconis, Silver Laced 


Wyandottes, Order from this ad. 


‘or Island “ayaa 
D. M. Tyner, Gu 









‘Sine 


Duroc-Jerseys 

Finest registered Durocs: pigs, gilts, sows. 
croft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

~ Re: ul typy Du ” 

and quality. Prices reasonable and satis 

teed Salt _ Lick F Farm Hartford, Ky. 





Beech- 





boars and gilts, with blood, size 
faction guaran- 








Hampshires 


Registered Hampshires.—Three months old; 
pairs. c. £ Jones Furches, N. C 


unrelated 


male and fe- 
Horn Lake, 


Mampshires Service boars: fall pigs, 
male; red spring gilts. Gayoso Farms 
Mississippi. 








Peanuts 


Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or Toasting. 
North Carolina or Hog + oe 100 pound bag 25 
Sn all White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. 
-antile Co terprise, Ala 











pound 
Buchanan's, 


3; new winter legume; 


Catalegue free 


Puchanan’s Austri n 
l4c¢; 1€0 rounds £12. 
Memp} is, Tenn. 


Rye 
Carelina Rye. one sixty: Abruzzi, 
Dickey Feed Company, Murphy, N. C 
“€ renuine Abruzzi Seed Rye; high germination. Get 
and samples. Farmers Supply Company, 





one seventy-five. 










ring. 
3uchan- 


produces mo: 
Southern $1.65. 


Abruzzi Rye 
Rosen $1.75 
is, Tenn. 





tet 79 





é 2 . ne “Rye, less money. _ Native Rye, 
Common Rye, all kinds. Carolina’s largest shipper. 
H. R McIntosh, Hayesville, > 


Abruzzi Rye from pe digreed seed. “Sound, recleaned, 
securely bagged 2% bushel bags. $2.25 per bushel, 


delivered, 5 bushel lots. Cash with order. H. B. & 


Min J. Seley, Salley, 8. C 
Vetch 
‘hacan’s Imported Vetch; greatest winter legume; 


pound 18¢; 100 pounds $14. Buchanan's, Memphis, 





ili alliianas Rein 


Vetch, Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha Vetch, 
. Grass and Nitragin inoculation. R. 
Albany, Ga. 

‘ falfa seed, 90% pure, $10 busbel. Sweet 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 







ry 






ea and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 









Reducedi!—Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 
100, $2; heavy mixed $8. Prepaid; live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westp! lia, Mo 

‘athis Quality Chicks.— ad ing 






s, $6 hundred up. 100% alive. salegue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 


Baby ; chicks “that live and grow; 





¢c.o.d. Rocks and 
Reds, llc: White Lezhorns, 10c¢; heavy mixed, 10c. 
Delivery guaranteed Mt. Airy Poultry Farm, Box P, 
Mt. Airy, Md 








“guaranteed live only 6¢e up, 
Superior certified. Arrival on time 


Big husky chicks, 
Shipped c.o.d. 





guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Reduced Prices—Quality Chicks. Missouri accred- 
ited. Per 100: Leghorns, $8; Barred Rocks, An- 


conas, $9; White Rocks. Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
$10; assorted, $7. 100% alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry _Parms, Box 6, Columbia Mo. 


Engage chicks now for early broilers. Ha tches every 
week. Every breeder selected] and bloed tested by 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. Every chick state 
certified. Write for free catalog and prices, stating 
quantity you desire. Mass*nutten Farms Hatchery, 
Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Va 


Baby Chicks. —Exceptionally “healthy, 
sands every week year round. 





Exceptional ~ Thou- 
Reds, 


“Tivable 
Finest purebreds. 


Barred, White Rocks, White, Buff Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, White Minorcas: $11.50, 100; $55, 500, Black 
Giants: $13.50, 100. Leghorns, heavy mixed: $10.50, 


100; $50, 500. Postage prepaid. 
Pullets, all ages, for sale. 
Seuth Carolina. 


Delivery guaranteed. 
Capita) Farms, Columbia, 





“p sland Ghicee 


Vurebred Spotted Poland China boars, reacty for ser- 
ice Also pigs from six to fourteen weeks old. Satis 
“action guaranteed. Spotted Poland China Farms, 


Cullman, Ala, 


Essex 
Re sistered Essex; all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randie- 
men, 
Guernseys 
For Guernsey cr Holstein calves, write Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
Registered Guernsey bulls, cows, fresh, grade; and 


earload of high grz heifers. J. J Me- 





de Guernsey 





Daniel, Cornwell, S. C. 
lers’ Consignment Sale purebred Guernsey cattle, 
Salisbury, N. €., September 18, 1929. 5 bulls, 35 fe- 


males; open and bred heifers: cows in milk and cows 
due to freshen during fall and winter months Prom- 
inent breeding. Write for catalog. T. D. Brown, Sales 
Manager, Salisbury, Nn. €. 


Shorthorns 

For Sale.—Registered Shorthorrs 3 unusually fine 
bull calves, good breeding, splendid individuals. M. P 
G remer, Holladay, Va. 








Sheep 


Sout hdowns. Fox 


Registered 
Te nnessee. 


Brothers, Sevierville, 


Shro pshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
lind, Tilinois. 
Feeder lambs and breeding ewes. S. S. Boyer, 


Smithfield, Texas. 





Oxford Sheep.—Yearling buck and lambs One of 
the very best breeds for wool and mutton. G. T. Yagel, 
Belmont, Ve 


Dogs 


Trained Beagle hounds. W. E 


~ English 

burg, Va. 
English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; 

c.0.d IL. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 


Scote ~ puppies, $10; tricolored. re 
Whitesel, North River, Va 


James, 





Dendreon, Va. 


tull pups, $5 and $10. Bill Fisher, Stras- 





shipped 





teh Collie 
stock. Geo. E 


istered 


Four months old blue speckled hound pups, opossum, 
rabbit en squirrel breed, $10 each. D. KB. Rufty, 
Loray, N , 


Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
riers, Collies, Minks, Ferrets We send on approval. 
Descriptive cireular 10¢, Fairview Farm, Elmore, 
Minnesota. 














; trial; c.o.d.; fur finders. 
other remedies, $1. Collar name $1. 
Feed $5. Agents wanted. Catalog. Kas- 
Herrick, Tinoi 


Hundred “Hunting Hounds 
Running Fit, 
Horns $2. 
kaskia, M37 






“a - 


Oak, Pine, Poplar Logs or Boards; Crossties; car- 
loads. Rush Woodliff, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


Bees—Bee Sussiles 

Iiee hunters use my Beescent and instructions. One 
man «did and found three bee trees in one afternoon. 
Will Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 

Corn Harvesters 

Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attac hment. Free catalog show- 
ing Pictures of harvester. +Process Co., Salina. Kans. 











Honey 
Pure, delicious Honey, $1.25 per 10 pounds, f.o.b. 
Routh Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 


twelve 5 
Curtis Alexander, Rt. 1, 


Pure strained 
pound pails a 
As heville, N. 


Honey: 60 pound ean $7; 
freight paid. 


Hay 

For Sale Saled Hay and Wheat Straw; after Sep- 

tember 1; light, heavy or one mixed timothy or clover. 

Guaranteed quality for price and grades. Write L. B. 
Heizer, Raphine, Va 


Kodak Fislsiins 


Roils Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 


White Co., 





First roll developed, with six prints and regular 35¢ 
el largement, all for 25c. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. C. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





Lime 
Before buying Lime, write us. High quality, low 
cost, quick and full results. Marlbrook Lime Co., 


Roanoke, Va. 


Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
use it Write us for literature American Limestone 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn 


Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean) Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Biden 
Washing ton PD. C. Honorable methods 





P atents. Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 77% 
Seenrity Bank Building, Washington, D. C 


Pea Shellers 


Write for p rticulars. Free 
Coggins Co., Sophia, N. C. 





Green Pea Shellers 
trial offer J F 


Schools and Colleges 


Tet Mr. Ozment help. you qualify at 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. 
Inst . 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Young Men, Learn Barbering. 
Endorsed by N. C. state board. 


once for a 
Write Ozment 


South’s best college. 
Commission while 





trainins Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 
Tobacco 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed mellow, juicy 





5 pounds $1.50; 10, 
Mark Hamlin, 


Best smok- 
Sharon, ‘Tenn. 


leaf chewing; 
ing, 20¢ pound, 

Natural Leaf 
pounds $1; 12 pounds $ 


Age Fi 
~ Tobac 0, 


"Guaranteed Chewing, 54 
" 


smoking, 10 pounds $1.! 





pipe free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 
Natural Leaf Tobacco from grower to consumer. 


Chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 1 
Pipe free. Pay postman. 
Kentucky 


0, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.75. 
United Farmers, Bardwell, 


“Want to Buy 


Sydney Blliot, Belle Meade, 





soxwood; large, dwarf. 
Virginia. 


Hele, Sieuntion Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 








Agents Wanted 





Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 
Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs. 


Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts. Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
Co.. Dept. BR. B., St. Louis. Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Make big money selling Fair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

















A paying “position ‘open _ to representatives” of char- 
acter. Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income. Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘‘Getting 
Ahead.”” ‘Tanners Shoe Mfg. Company, 2418 C S&t., 
Roston, Mass. 


Big money “daily selling Shirts of all kinds, Lumber- 
jackets, Underwear, Hosiery, Sweaters, Playsuits. Over- 
alls, Pants, Raincoats, Leather Coats. Outfit free. 
Experience unnecessary Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922- 
28 Lincoln Ave., Cnicago. 


Agents, Big Money. 
guaranteed hosiery. All styles. 
given. Spare time satisfactory. 
producing agents. Write for sales plan. 
Hosiery Co., Silk 3837, Columbus, Ohio. 





Ronus besides. Sell finest line 
Big profits. Credit 
Auto furnished to 
Jetterknit 





Farm Machinery 
International Titen 10-20 tractor, 3 dise 
breaking plow, 24-dise (16 inches) 
very little worn and in good condition. 
field &--Son, Box 14. Creswell, N. C. 


(27 inches) 
tandem harrow; 
Write Litch- 





If I send you a suit made in latest style from finest 
goods, will you wear it and show it to your friends as a 
sample of my sensational valves? Could you use $3.00 
an —_ for a little spare time? If so, write at once 
for wonderful new proposition. Ardress L. E. 
y as 133 South Peoria, Dept. 316, Chicago, 
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TO KILL 
REASON ENOUGH 
“No man’s lips have ever touched hers—so INSECTS 


| she swears.” 
“Well, you can hardly blame the girl now 
|} can you?” 


NO SALESMAN NEED APPLY 

Suitor—‘‘Sir, I have an attachment for your 

daughter.” 

Her Father—‘Young man, when my daugh- 
ter needs accessories, I'll buy them for her.” 
—Wall Street Journal. cna tOUNe OM as 

FOR USE AGAINST =k 
UNDECIDED offs 
Harold, who is the little son of a minister, 
was talking with his mother regarding his 
| future career, and after some little reflection 
he said: “Well, mamma, I'm going to be 
| either a minister or a Christian when I grow 


f . ARGET Loap K ” . , 
aM “7% Ch. — Jil nor) SP | up. Lippincott’s Magazine. 
oon 


MO | 
— me QUICK, WATSON, MY GLASS! PRAYED from a little hand 
Nurse (at insane asylum)—‘‘There’s a man gun. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
c rOOD SHELLS AT ‘I outside who wants to know if any of the der or Liquid, is as effective as 
ssi7 “ male patients have escaped lately. any deadly poison the farmer 
M RA SES es N/ st thet igs . es he bee! ai ae ale can use—yet is absolutely non- 
A ODE. TE, PRICE, \ SSE gg oe eee, poisonous and indeed, pleasant 

VSS 


with his wife. 
Vi 1 iP it to a 
; rial bance dion : KILLS flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
“Did you inform father you intended to 


: bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas 
marry me?” asked the girl with fluffy hair. BS, ip is : 4 


know they were good if you paid a lot ‘Yes,” answered the young man with large ) nea and st tt other 
“All he said was that he wasn’t 8 8. 


eyeglasses. 
more for them very well acquainted with me and he didn’t Descriptions, farm endor 
see why I should tell him my troubles.” and quot On CPP 








Here’s a load that’s as fast and snappy as any you 


. ° e WHEN A RABBIT’S FOOT BROUGHT LUCK 
ever shot. It wins at trapshooting and brings home “Did a rabbit's pi ever bring you any AaAYs 


the game. good luck?” a . 

“Sure did. My wife felt one in my pocket ce 
Shur Shot Shells are made of the best materials. ee ee ee ee A os TO 
Loaded with American Smokeless Powder. They PAST THIRTY ANYHOW C KILL 
have the famous Remington Battery Cup Primer ‘ogpinss” ‘said Wis mother, “ac over tud dee &,1 NS ECTS \ 


how old Mrs. Brown is this morning.” 


° tS 
and they’re wet-proof throughout—top-wad, crimp, Willie was back in a few moments. th made from flowe 
— i » “She says it’s none o’ your blamed business © by McCormick & Company, 1923 
and body by Remington Ss patented process. Made how old she is,” announced Willie.—Capper’s KIL LS—Flies—Mosquitoes—Bedbugs 
in 12, 16, and 20 gauge, both soft and chilled shot. Weekly. Roaches—Moths—Ants—Fleas—Waterbugs 
WELL SAID, FATHER Crickets and many other insects 
Your dealer has Shur Shot Shells, or can easily get The young man had for some time been r a 


H MH $ MH calling and paying his respects to the neigh- H 
them for you. Write for descriptive circular. core beeekta Keck cial ieee ics Bee lsyechatel 
later than the one previous. The old man 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc Pod «tong concern -d about the w yi > oe ~ I iad Ss ECT Pow D E R 
° daughter, tor she was 1 tarm gir anc io} | r 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition necessity rose early in the morning. One 


25 Broadway Sts York City ; night yall ‘er - - 1 it n E ge ge Sepa | Li re) u id S p ra y 


to the he 
“Yes, father, what is it? 


stairs, : 


you had better get the young Powder, 10c,25c,50c a) Liquid, 50c,75¢ 


& “Perhaps : < 
man his coat.” and$1.00—Gun,25c and $1.25—Gun,30¢ 
Silence reigned until the young fellow said: : é 

“Mary, your father is a crank.” P 

© —— | Mary’s father, who still held his position 4 
1929 R.A.CcO | at the head of the stairs, called down: **Young a 
man, a crank is very necessary when you RAN 3) MONE 4 

| haven't a self-starter.” TT LN) 

A as foreman or active worker val poss rr a Study art. Earn money! Big profits. Make 4 
Job on a good farm can be found @ A S J 4 HAMBONE 5S MEDITATIONS regular income right at start tinting and sell- © 

by running a small classified U | C 1929 favorel 


| 
: : | ; / 4 + \7___Copyright, by ing greeting cards, table decorations, 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable By s.r. ALLEY Bell Syndicate, Inc Aee We teach you and provide all materialsam 
party for the coming year. p 


Our prepared selling plan assures quick suc @ 
cess. Write Dept. F 251, Art Gift Industries, 4 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL A standard veterinary and human PF dgereene FoLKs TRIES | |= So. Dearborn St., Chicago. : 
$10 hof Records FREE | linimentor blister. Sold only in 1 “TRACT NOTICEMINT, 
































Simply wonderful! The limit yeas and waite peckege-—s geetetty - 
alue giving! Just thin merican made product, ake sure 3 
GENUINE : A - UT 
at OGRAPH on 90 Days" reo be pons for and get Caustic Balsam — BuT EVY-THING WH Men Wanted 4 
‘rial, and on terms as low as a ruggists or direct $2.00. JUMP DE TE We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you tobe ® 
$ A MONTH) LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. : UP IN WATER Cust to you is amall. No newrocs takes.” Bor tres booklet weal 
1B Sos’ Macritcere | Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO AIN' A FISH ~-- HEAP _ Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tens. © 
instruments in quartered oak / 


jor mahogany piano finished °’ TIMES Hr1s A SNAKE, 
pero 











: withthefinest 

3} worm gear motors,rich toned ae 
machines — at less than half = 
the standard prices—end $10 
worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money © 
Just a tal with your name 
and address, Only a limited rey) 
number of machines shipped 
offer. 


this tra-li ; 
Better olin wee is made to your measure in the 


a life-time opportunity. latest style, would you keep 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, and wear it, show it to your 
Dept. 84X 166, KOKOMO. IND. friends, let them see our 
f beautiful samples and 

















‘ splendid new styles? Could 
fm you use $3.00 an hour fora 
are Ou “aa little spare time? Just write 
ma satter or Postal or ai out 
a a and mail coupon below for 
Your money back u you con buy bi my big new oe. Line 
‘0 store ir sst ry 
and a keep the pe Bay a your " Sample Outfit and my new, = 
trouble! Solid gold eflect case, special offer FREE. Even f eggs 
: if you don’t care to be agent, f ; = 
send anyway and learn how 7 

to. fet oil your own Clothes M DON’T SEND A PENNY! 

{ , - Fill out coupon aad mail. 7 Y s - If you want a real bargain, send 
To _L. E. ASHER. President Mb — address, and we'll send. you this money-saving 
BANNER TAILORING COMPANY y " ? a remnant bundle. It contains twenty yards of cotton 
honk " i : Z - materials such as chambrays, ginghame, printed 
Ons Seuven oF soy postal and wear 315 Chicago, Illinois 2 / . f voiles, percales, linenes, curtain scrim, and towel- 
pense. Dear Sir:—Send me your special offer, all FREE. : pe , ing, in 2 to 56-yard lengths. Enough goods here to 
make clothes ot father, mother, brother, -— 
sister. Money back if you’re not more than satis- 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE fied. Only one bundle to a customer. 100 assorted 
size golden eye needles with each bundle. Pay post- J” 
man $1.98 when bundle is delivered to your J) 


address. Postage charges paid byus. Order byNo.3- § 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. V1039, CHICAGO 





1 Bo Bate TRENTON, ATR. on D } : I takin’ ol 
ail gemgt offer. Send We alte end Chale 2. SYM pay on er. Se SR RN e pahs m axed mi WIS takin one 
SR EEE rer , oman fuh bettuh er ful wusser but co’se 


DAAIvne ss -onsscenevccccconnesscencecevessoceseceese TOWM: + s000000000009060stRRinccvecceens I couldn’ tell dat soon! 

















